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1. Socialism 


Q.1: A) Fill in the blanks of the following sentences. 


1) St. Simon advocated the philosophy of socialism. 


Ans: St. Simon advocated the philosophy of Christian socialism. 


2) is known as the father of democratic socialism. 


Ans: Robert Owen is known as the father of democratic socialism. 


3) Robert Owen started the socialist movement. 


Ans: Robert Owen started the cooperative socialist movement. 


4) espoused co-operative socialism and democracy for the reorganization of society. 


Ans: Louis Blanc espoused co-operative socialism and democracy for the reorganization of 
society. 


5) German thinker Rodbertus proposed the idea of 


Ans: German thinker Rodbertus proposed the idea of state socialism. 


6) socialism emerged in England in the later half of the 19th century. 


Ans: Fabian socialism emerged in England in the later half of the 19th century. 


7) described socialism as four interrelated concepts. 


Ans: G. D. H. Cole described socialism as four interrelated concepts. 


8) Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels proposed the idea of socialism. 


Ans: Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels proposed the idea of state-controlled socialism. 


9) The doctrine of was formulated by blending the Gandhian principles with socialism. 


Ans: The doctrine of Sarvodaya was formulated by blending the Gandhian principles with 
socialism. 
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10) is a Socialist movement that advocates direct action by the working class to abolish 
the capitalist order. 


Ans: Syndicalism is a socialist movement that advocates direct action by the working class to 
abolish the capitalist order. 


B): Write the answers of the following questions in one sentence. 


1) When did socialism first emerge? 


Ans: The ideology of socialism emerged in the eighteenth and nineteenth century. 


2) Which ideology is opposed by the socialists? 


Ans: The socialists oppose the ideology of individualism. 


3) Socialism arose as a reaction against which ideology? 


Ans: Socialism arose as a reaction against the social and economic conditions generated in 
Europe by the growth of industrial capitalism. 


4) What socialism has placed above the individual and individual interest? 


Ans: Socialism values the collective well-being of the community rather than individuals. 


5) What is the core tenet of socialism? 


Ans: Equality and indeed the economic equality is the core tenet of socialism. 


6) In which spheres does socialism advocates democracy? 


Ans: Socialism advocates democracy in the economic, social and political spheres. 


7) Which ideology has been formulated by combining the principles of Gandhism with 
socialism? 


Ans: In India, the ideology of Gandhian socialism or 'Sarvodaya socialism’ has been formulated 
by combining the principles of Gandhism and socialism. 


Q.2: A) Explain the following terms. 


1) St. Simon's 'Christian socialism’. 


Ans: Simonian Christian socialism was a French political, religious and social movement of the 
first half of the 19th century, inspired by the ideas of Claude Henri De Rouvroy, comte de Saint- 
Simon (1760-1825). 
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Saint-Simon said the primary threat to the needs of the industrial class was another class he 
referred to as the idling class, that included able people who preferred to be parasitic and benefit 
from the work of others while seeking to avoid doing work. In opposition to the feudal and 
military system—the former aspect of which had been strengthened by the restoration—he 
advocated a form of socialism, an arrangement whereby industrial chiefs should control society, 
similar to Plato’s philosopher kings. In place of the medieval church, spiritual direction of 
society should fall to the men of science. Men who are fitted to organize society for productive 
labour are entitled to rule it. The conflict between labour and capital emphasized by later 
socialism is not present in Saint-Simon's work, but it is assumed that the industrial chiefs, to 
whom the control of production is to fall, shall rule in the interest of society. Later on, the cause 
of the poor receives greater attention until, in his greatest work, Nouveau Christianisme (The 
New Christianity), it takes on the form of a religion. 


Saint-Simon died in 1825, and, in the subsequent years, his disciples carried his message to 
the world and made him famous. By 1826 a movement supporting his ideas had begun to grow, 
and by the end of 1828 the Saint-Simonians were holding meetings in Paris and in many 
provincial towns. In July 1830, revolution brought new opportunities to the Saint-Simonians in 
France. They issued a proclamation demanding the ownership of goods in common, the abolition 
of the right of inheritance, and the enfranchisement of women. The sect included some of the 
ablest and most promising young men of France. In the following years, however, the leaders of 
the movement quarrelled among themselves, and as a result the movement fragmented and broke 
up, its leaders turning to practical affairs. 


Despite this, the ideas of the Saint-Simonians had apervasive influence on 
the intellectual life of 19th-century Europe. Saint-Simon’s proposals of social and economic 
planning were indeed ahead of his time, and succeeding marxists, socialists, and capitalist 
reformers alike were indebted to his ideas in one way or another. Felix Markham has said that 
Saint-Simon’s ideas have a peculiar relevance to the 20th century, when socialist ideologies took 
the place of traditional religion in many countries. 


2) Utopian socialism — Robert Owen. 


Ans: Robert Owen (1771- 1858) was a Welsh social reformer and the founder of Utopian 
socialism and the cooperative movement. He believed in establishing cooperatives where the 
individuals produced goods collectively and divide the profit as per the work done by each 
member, and sought to build a cooperative community. 


As the owner of a cotton mill, he was an early industrialist who envisioned a more humane 
way of running factories, which he called cooperatives, as well as a system of education for 
workers. His proposals for communities attracted the younger workers brought up under 
the factory system and between 1820 and 1830 numerous societies were formed and journals 
organized to advocate his views. The growth of labour unionism and the emergence of a 
working-class point of view caused Owen’s doctrines to be accepted as an expression of the 
workers’ aspirations, and, when he returned to England from New Harmony, he found himself 
regarded as their leader. In the unions, Owenism stimulated the formation of self-governing 
workshops. The need for a market for the products of such shops led in 1832 to the formation of 
the National Equitable Labour Exchange, which applied the principle that labour is the source 
of all wealth. 


The unprecedented growth of labour unions made it seem possible that the separate 
industries and eventually all industry might be organized by these bodies. Owen and his 
followers carried on ardent propaganda all over the country, and this effort resulted in the 
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transformation of the new National Operative Builders Union into a guild and the establishment 
of the Grand National Consolidated Trades Union (1834). Although the enthusiasm of the 
unions and the numbers of labourers joining them were remarkable, determined opposition by 
employers and severe repression by the government and courts ended the movement within a 
few months. 


It was two generations before socialism, first popularly discussed at this time, again 
influenced unionism. Throughout these years Owen’s community ideas maintained a hold, and 
ultimately, they provided the basis for the worldwide consumers’ cooperative movement. 


3) Louis Blanc’s co-operative socialism. 


Ans: A French socialist who favoured reforms, Louis Blanc (1811-82) called for the creation of 
cooperatives in order to guarantee employment for the urban poor. Although Blanc's ideas of 
the workers' cooperatives were never realized, his political and social ideas greatly contributed 
to the development of socialism in France. He wanted the government to encourage co- 
operatives and replace capitalist enterprises. These co-operatives were to be associations of 
people who produced together and divided the profit accordingly. 


Blanc believed that the competitive capitalism then developing in France tended to stunt the 
human personality, pitting one man against another and driving the weaker to the wall. The first 
step toward a better society would be to guarantee work for everyone by establishing “social 
workshops” financed by the state. These workshops, controlled by the workers themselves, 
would gradually take over most production until a socialist society would come into being. Blanc 
did not believe in human equality. But he did not agree with the followers of the socialist Henri 
de Saint-Simon, who held that workers should be paid according to their performance; he argued 
that justice would be satisfied only “when each one in accordance with the law written in some 
shape in his organization by God Himself, produces according to his faculties and consumes 
according to his wants”. 


4) Rodbertus’ ‘state socialism’. 


Ans: Socialism, as defined by the German economist Johann Karl Rodbertus (1805-75), was to 
be a gradual evolution. He regarded the social question as a purely economic one. Moreover, he 
suggested that the entire community should be the owner of the means of production. Property 
should be socialised by an evolutionary process. He mentioned three stages for nationalisation 
of property as: 


(1) Antiquity in which human were enslaved; and their labour was appropriated by their masters. 


(2) Christian Germanic stage in which there was private ownership of property and capital, this 
was during his own days. 


(3) Christian social stage which would develop within next five or six centuries and in which 
land and capital would be fully nationalized. 


He suggested the fixation of prices according to the amount of labour involved in the 
production of commodities; adoption of legal measures for fixing the hours of work; increase in 
labour’s share of the national dividend, protection of workers against the bad effects of trade 
cycles and reduction in taxes. 


Under such a system of state regulation of production and consumption there would be as 
much personal freedom as in any other form in society. Rodbertus had full confidence in the 
authority of the state in its efficiency and power to bend the individual will to the general will. 
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5) Fabian Socialism. 


Ans: Fabian socialism emerged in England in the latter half of the 19th century from the 
activities of the Fabian Society, which was founded in London in 1884. It is a form of socialism 
that advances the principles of democratic framework to achieve gradual conversion to socialism 
rather than by revolutionary overthrow. Jawaharlal Nehru was inspired by Fabian views and 
socialism. The Mahalanobis model, rationing and control of public choices were his ways of 
implementing Fabian thought. 


Fabianism became prominent in British socialist theory in the 1880s. The name Fabian 
derives from Quintus Fabius Maximus Verrucosus, the Roman general famous for his delaying 
tactics against Hannibal during the Second Punic War. The most-influential early Fabian 
theorists included George Bernard Shaw and Graham Wallas as well as Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb, who would remain prominent thinkers in the movement. In the 20th century other 
prominent Fabian thinkers included the academics Harold Laski and G. D. H. Cole. 


Fabian socialism is gradual in nature, a slow and steady process. There is no place for 
abruptness. The socialism proceeds step by step with people participation and extension of 
democratic rights. It feels the necessity of ‘state’ as an ultimate arbiter of all disputes. Though 
power shall be rested in the hands of the state, there shall be no opportunity to exercise it 
arbitrarily. It advocates nationalization of key industries in the economic structure of the society, 
but did not support management of entire economy by state. State has to improve the conditions 
and make way for socialism without curbing freedom. 


Working of the history of world economics and a look at the challenges for the future, the 
socialistic economics with Fabianism and a mix of capitalism seem to give an ideal economic 
fabric as a way ahead. 


B): Write answers in brief. 


1) Define socialism and explain its nature. 


Ans: Socialism, is a social and economic doctrine that calls for public rather than private 
ownership or control of property and natural resources. That ownership is acquired through a 
democratically elected government or through a cooperative or a public corporation in which 
everyone owns shares. The four factors of production are labour, capital goods, natural 
resources, and, in the modern era, entrepreneurship. According to the socialist view, individuals 
do not live or work in isolation but live in cooperation with one another. Furthermore, everything 
that people produce is in some sense a social product, and everyone who contributes to the 
production of a good is entitled to a share in it. Society as a whole, therefore, should own or at 
least control property for the benefit of all 1ts members. 


Webster: “Socialism is any of various economic and political theories advocating collective 
or governmental ownership and administration of the means of production and distribution of 
goods”. 


Oxford dictionary of Sociology: “An economic and political system based on collective or 
state ownership of the means of production and distribution is known as socialism”. 
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Prof. Dickinson: “Socialism is an economic organisation of society in which the material means 
of production are owned by the whole community and operated by representatives of the people, 
who are responsible to the community according to a general plan, all the members of 
community being entitled to the benefits from results of such socialised, planned production, on 
the basis of equal rights”. 


A thorough investigation about socialism reveals that it is an ever-changing concept. With 
the change of social, political, economic conditions and also with the change in attitude the 
concept simultaneously undergoes changes. Looking at this aspect of socialism Joad writes, 
“Socialism is like a hat that has lost its shape because everybody wears it”. Whatever an 
individual adopts is named socialism. In this regard socialism has come to be linked with 
democracy because even an autocrat demands that he is a democrat. 


Socialism is a doctrine and a movement. Both these features are parts of the concept. It is a 
doctrine closely linked with the practical objectives which people ardently desire to realise in 
practice. Because of this, attempts are made to achieve socialism or socialist goals and to that 
end socialists launch movement. Thus socialism, in fact, combines three things—1t is a theory, 
it is a movement and it is, finally, an objective. Bernard Crick is of opinion that “socialism 1s 
the product of the modern world. It has no precedent in the ancient or the medieval worlds”. 
This observation of Crick is true conditionally. As a unified “clear” doctrine socialism is indeed 
a modern doctrine. But the seeds or the ideas in embryonic form were hidden in the literature, 
movements or activities of earlier epochs and the past records of history are replete with 
manifold examples. Plato’s The Republic contains a number of hints of communism of what 
may be called socialism. In old Indian scriptures there are few hints on socialism. 


2) What are the key concepts of socialist theory? 


Ans: Socialism is understood in a broader sense as a political creed or ideology, characterized 
by a particular cluster of concepts, ideas and theories. The most significant of these concepts are 
the following: 


(1) Nurture, rather than nature determines human nature - Socialists are far less willing 
than either liberals or conservatives to believe that human nature is unchanging and fixed at 
birth. Rather they believe Human nature is ‘plastic’, moulded by the experiences and 
circumstances of social life. From birth — perhaps even while in the womb — each individual is 
subjected to experiences that shape and condition his or her personality. All human skills and 
attributes are learnt from society, from the fact that we stand upright to the language we speak. 


(2) The individual is inseparable from society - Whereas liberals draw a clear distinction 
between the ‘individual’ and ‘society’, socialists believe that the individual is inseparable from 
society. Human beings are neither self-sufficient nor self-contained; to think of them as separate 
or atomized ‘individuals’ is absurd. Individuals can only be understood, and understand 
themselves, through the social groups to which they belong. 


(3) Competition pits one individual against another - If human beings are social animals, 
socialists believe that the natural relationship amongst them is one of cooperation rather than 
competition. Competition encourages each of them to deny or ignore their social nature rather 
than embrace it. As a result, competition fosters only a limited range of social attributes and, 
instead, promotes selfishness and aggression. Cooperation, however, makes moral and economic 
sense. Individuals who work together rather than against each other will develop bonds of 
sympathy, caring and affection. Furthermore, the energies of the community rather than those 
of the single individual can be harnessed. 
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(4) Social equality underpins community and cooperation - If people live in equal social 
circumstances, they will be more likely to identify with one another and work together for 
common benefit. Equal outcomes therefore strengthen social solidarity. Social inequality, by the 
same token, leads to conflict and instability. This is most clearly reflected in socialist theories 
about class conflict, or even ‘class war’. It also explains why socialists have criticized equality 
of opportunity for breeding a ‘survival of the fittest’ mentality. 


(5) Competition and inequality originate from the institution of private property- This 
attitude to property sets socialism apart from liberalism and conservatism, which both regard 
property ownership as natural and proper. Socialists believe, property is unjust as wealth is 
produced by the collective effort of human labour and should therefore be owned by the 
community, not by private individuals. Property breeds acquisitiveness and so is morally 
corrupting. It also encourages people to be materialistic, to believe that human happiness or 
fulfilment can be gained through the pursuit of wealth. Those who own property wish to 
accumulate more, while those who have little or no wealth long to acquire it. Finally, property 
is divisive; it fosters conflict in society, for example between owners and workers, employers 
and employees, or simply the rich and the poor. 


Therefore, socialists assume that the basic nature of people is cooperative. They believe that 
this basic nature hasn't yet emerged in full because capitalism or feudalism has forced people to 
be competitive. Socialists argue that the economic system must support the basic human nature 
before these qualities can emerge. 


3) Narrate the development of socialism. 


Ans: The term ‘socialism’ derives from the Latin sociare, meaning to combine or to share. Its 
earliest known usage was in 1827 in Britain, in an issue of the Co-operative Magazine. By the 
early 1830s the followers of Robert Owen (1771-1858) in Britain and Saint-Simon in France 
had started to refer to their beliefs as ‘socialism’, and by the 1840s the term was familiar in a 
range of industrialized countries, notably France, Belgium and the German states. 


Although socialists have sometimes claimed an intellectual heritage that goes back to Plato's 
Republic or Thomas More's Utopia (1516), like liberalism and conservatism the origins of 
socialism lie in the nineteenth century. Socialism arose as a reaction against the social and 
economic conditions generated in Europe by the growth of industrial capitalism. Socialist ideas 
came quickly to be linked to the development of a new but growing class of industrial workers, 
who suffered the poverty and degradation that are so often a feature of early industrialization. 


The character of early socialism was influenced by the harsh and often inhuman conditions 
in which the industrial working class lived and worked. The laissez-faire policies of the early 
nineteenth century gave factory owners a free hand when setting wage levels and factory 
conditions. Wages were typically low, child and female labour were commonplace, the working 
day often lasted up to twelve hours and the threat of unemployment was ever-present. In 
addition, the new working class was disorientated, being largely composed of first-generation 
urban dwellers, unfamiliar with the conditions of industrial life and work and possessing few of 
the social institutions that could give their lives stability or meaning. As a result, early socialists 
often sought a radical, even revolutionary alternative to industrial capitalism. For instance, 
Charles Fourier (1772-1837) in France and Robert Owen in Britain advocated the establishment 
of utopian communities based upon cooperation and love, rather than competition and greed. 
The Germans, Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, developed more complex and systematic 
theories, which claimed to uncover the “laws of history” and proclaimed that the revolutionary 
overthrow of capitalism was inevitable. 
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In the late nineteenth century, the character of socialism was transformed by a gradual 
improvement in working-class living conditions and the advance of political democracy. The 
growth of trade unions, working-class political parties and sports and social clubs served to 
provide greater economic security and to integrate the working class into industrial society. 
Socialist political parties progressively adopted legal and constitutional tactics, encouraged by 
the gradual extension of the vote to working-class men. By the First World War, the socialist 
world was clearly divided between those socialist parties that had sought power through the 
ballot box and preached reform, and those, usually in more backward countries such as Russia, 
that proclaimed a continuing need for revolution. The Russian Revolution of 1917 entrenched 
this split: revolutionary socialists, following the example of Lenin and the Bolsheviks, usually 
adopted the title ‘communist’, while reformist socialists retained the name ‘socialist’ or ‘social 
democrat’. 


The twentieth century witnessed the spread of socialist ideas into African, Asian and Latin 
American, countries with little or no experience of industrial capitalism. Socialism in these 
countries often developed out of the anticolonial struggle, rather than a class struggle. The 
Bolshevik model of communism was imposed on eastern Europe after 1945; it was adopted in 
China after the revolution of 1949 and subsequently spread to North Korea, Vietnam, Cambodia 
and Laos. More moderate forms of socialism have been practised elsewhere, for example by the 
Congress Party, which dominated Indian politics in the decades after independence in 1947. 


Since the late twentieth century socialism has suffered a number of spectacular reverses, 
leading some to proclaim the ‘death of socialism’. The most dramatic of these reverses was, of 
course, the collapse of communism in the eastern European revolutions of 1989-91. However, 
rather than socialists uniting around the principles of western social democracy, these principles 
were thrown into doubt as parliamentary socialist parties in many parts of the world embraced 
ideas and policies that are more commonly associated with liberalism or even conservatism. 


4) What are the main criticisms of Fabian socialism? 
Ans: Criticism of Fabian socialism is as follows: 


1) Fabian socialists were accused of opportunism. The reason for such criticism was that they 
relied on pragmatism and often changed their principles and programs. In the words of Melok, 
on the one hand the Fabians set out to dismantle capitalism, eliminate landlordism, end 
undesirable competition, but on the other hand, in practice they put more emphasis on a much 
lesser issues such as water supply, construction of public transportation, etc. Therefore, Barker 
says, Fabian Socialism was not consistent in its theory and actual conduct of the program. 
Moreover, in the 1930s, the Webbs became supporters of Soviet communism and Shaw 
expressed his admiration for Benito Mussolini. 


2) Fabian socialism gained support among the middle class; however, it could not attract the 
working masses as Fabians gave equal importance to the interests of all classes, rather than only 
representing the interests of the proletariat. Many of the ideas that characterized Fabian socialism 
became less prominent as the 20th century progressed. 


3) Although Fabians sought to achieve social justice and economic equality, they did not provide 
any specific theoretical manifesto or blueprint for it. It is doubtful that economic justice will be 
created spontaneously. 


4) Fabians did not think about the obstacles that might be created in the administration while 
implementing their ideas as it is unlikely that a socialist bureaucracy in a liberal democratic state 
will be able to successfully implement its objectives according to the theory. 
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5) Some politicians, economists and theorists have argued that socialism and democracy as 
advocated by the Fabians are incompatible. According to them, history is full of instances 
of self-declared socialist states that at one point were committed to the values of personal 
liberty, freedom of speech, freedom of the press and freedom of association, but then found 
themselves clamping down on such freedoms. It is unlikely that a Fabian socialist state which 
controls the major parts of economy will actually remain democratic in the long run. 


5) What is the meaning and nature of syndicalism? 


Ans: Most commonly associated with the ideas of French thinker Georges Sorel (1847-1922), 
Syndicalism is a socialist movement that advocates direct action by the working class to abolish 
the capitalist order, including the state, and to establish in its place a social order based on 
workers organized in production units. The syndicalist movement flourished in France chiefly 
between 1900 and 1914 and had a considerable impact in Spain, Italy, England, the Latin- 
American countries, and elsewhere. It had ceased to be a strong, dynamic force by the end 
of World War I, but it remained a residual force in Europe until World War II. 


F.W. Coker: “Syndicalism, loosely defined, holds that the workers alone must control the 
conditions under which they work and live, the social changes they need can be achieved by 
their own efforts, by direct action in their own associations, and through means suited to their 
peculiar needs”. 


G.V. Hoober: “Syndicalism means the theories and programmes of those revolutionists who 
would utilize the economic power of industrial unions and destroy capitalism and organise a 
socialist society”. 


C.E.M. Joad: “Syndicalism may be defined as that form of social theory which regards the 
Trade Union Organisations as at once the foundation of the new society and the instrument 
whereby it is to be brought into being”. 


Hence, from above definitions, syndicalism is an economic philosophy that promotes the 
control of the economy by labour unions. The name syndicalism comes from the French word 
for labour union, syndicat. Although Syndicalism advocates the control of production units by 
the workers it does not, as is the case for other forms of socialism, advocate the central control 
of the economy. Instead, it supports the operation of a production unit for the benefit of the 
workers of that production unit. This means that the workers sell or barter the production of their 
unit for the output of the other production units. 


The concepts which were crucial to the syndicalist outlook were these: The class war is the 
dominant characteristic of modern society and the method of social change; the working class 
must achieve its own liberation from employer authority, the wage system, and the oppressive 
state; the workers must not rely on political action. The antithesis of party compromise and 
parliamentary betrayal was the workers’ direct action. This might take many forms of pressure 
on employers or government: boycott, sabotage (much discussed but little used), mass 
demonstration, or strikes. All strikes, won or lost, help deepen workers’ class consciousness. 
Any one of them may lead to the supreme form of direct action, the revolutionary general strike. 


In the unions, central authority and the power of elected and appointed officials must be 
kept to a minimum, for they dull the revolutionary spirit. The general strike will come not from 
the action of powerful, rich unions but from the will of a conscious militant minority galvanizing 
the torpid mass of workers into a ‘sudden leap of awareness’. That elite is the driving force in 
history. The workers, isolated in the nation by social injustice, have no fatherland but that of 
class, that of the international proletariat. The unions must oppose nationalism and militarism. 
The labour union, organ of struggle against capitalism, will in the future be an organization for 
production and distribution and the basis of social reorganization. Functional organization and 
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economic representation, in a pluralistic society based on free consensus, will replace the 
oppressive political state. 


Unlike Marxian socialism, syndicalism was not interested in the conquest of the state 
by political party activity. It attempted no serious analysis of the historical process. Nor did it 
count on historical determinism to realize its ends. And unlike anarchism, syndicalism relied on 
the occupational group and the class rather than the individual. It accepted a degree of 
organization which alarmed “pure” anarchists. The organization, the union, had tasks of 
immediate amelioration as well as of final social emancipation. The union, rather than the 
libertarian commune, was to be the nucleus of the freely federated society of the future. 


Q.3: Answer the following questions in detail. 


1) Elaborate the characteristics of socialism. 
Ans: Following are the characteristics of socialism- 


(1) Public ownership: A socialist economy is characterised by public ownership of the means 
of production and distribution. There is collective ownership whereby all mines, farms, factories, 
financial institutions, distributing agencies (internal and external trade, shops, stores, etc.), 
means of transport and communications, etc. are owned, controlled, and regulated by 
government departments and state corporations. A small private sector also exists in the form of 
small business units which are carried on in the villages by local artisans for local consumption. 


(2) Economic planning: A socialist economy is centrally planned which functions under the 
direction of a central planning authority. It lays down the various objectives and targets to be 
achieved during the plan period. Central economic planning means “the making of major 
economic decisions—what and how much is to be produced, how, when and where it is to be 
produced, and to whom it is to be allocated—by the conscious decision of a determinate 
authority, on the basis of a comprehensive survey of the economic system as a whole”. 


And the central planning authority organises and utilises the economic resources by 
deliberate direction and control of the economy for the purpose of achieving definite objectives 
and targets laid down in the plan during a specified period of time. 


(3) Equality of income distribution: In a socialist economy, there is great equality of income 
distribution as compared with a free market economy. The elimination of private ownership in 
the means of production, private capital accumulation, and profit motive under socialism prevent 
the amassing of large wealth in the hands of a few rich persons. The unearned incomes in the 
form of rent, interest and profit go to the state which utilises them in providing free education, 
public health facilities, and social security to the masses. As far as wages and salaries are 
concerned, most modern socialists do not aim at complete and rigid equality. It is now generally 
understood that the maintenance offered choice of occupation implies wage differentials. 


(4) Egalitarian society: Socialism rose as an opposition to the economic inequality brought 
about by early capitalism. As such, it aims for an egalitarian society where there are no classes. 
Ideally, all the people within a socialist economy should have economic equality. 


(5) Provision of basic needs: In a socialist economy, the basic needs — food, shelter, clothing, 
education, health and employment — are provided by the government without any discrimination. 
This is one of the greatest advantages of socialism. Provision of basic needs by the government 
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can, however, result in the masses thinking that they cannot survive without the government, 
creating a perfect environment for the rise of authoritarian governments. 


(6) No competition: Typically, when one wants to buy a product, they are spoilt for choice. 
There are different brands and different models with varying features and prices. In a socialist 
economy, there is no competition in the market since the state is the sole entrepreneur. The state 
only focuses on provision of necessities, which results in limited consumer choice. 


(7) People’s co-operation: A socialist economy is run with the active cooperation of the people 
in the fulfilment of plan targets. No plan can possibly succeed without people’s participation. 
The plan is prepared and implemented by the Government but the main targets of the different 
activities in the plan are fixed by taking into account the resources which people will be able to 
mobilise. To encourage the people to participate in plan implementation, the Government may 
provide special incentives. 


(8) Price control: The pricing process under socialism does not operate freely but works under 
the control and regulation of the central planning authority. There are administered prices which 
are fixed by the central planning authority. There are also the market prices at which consumer 
goods are sold. There are also the accountings prices on the basis of which the managers decide 
about the production of consumer goods and investment goods, and also about the choice of 
production methods. 


(9) Social welfare: Another major reason behind the rise of socialism was to protect the working 
class from exploitation. Under socialist systems, socialists claim there is no exploitation. The 
state takes care of the working class through employment protection, minimum wages and trade 
union recognition rights. 


In short, a socialist economy is not run by the impersonal forces of supply and demand. It 
is a scientifically planned economy. As such its main characteristics are quite different from 
those of capitalistic economy. 


2) Give a critical analysis of socialism. 


Ans: Some would regard a discussion of socialism in the twenty-first century as pointless. 
Socialism is dead and the obituaries have been written. The evidence to sustain this view is all 
too familiar. The eastern European revolutions of 1989-91 removed the last vestiges of ‘actually 
existing socialism’, and where nominally socialist regimes survive, as in China, North Korea 
and Cuba it is only because of the willingness of communist parties to introduce market reforms. 
Elsewhere, parliamentary socialist parties have been in flight from traditional principles, 
attempting to maintain electoral credibility by demonstrating growing sympathy for market- 
orientated economics. The only serious debate has been about the cause of socialism's death. 
End-of-history theorists such as Francis Fukuyama have put it down to the inherent flaws in all 
socialist models and the manifest superiority of liberal capitalism. Others have highlighted the 
tendency of a globalized economy irresistibly to draw all nations into an international capitalist 
system. Still others have emphasized the shrinkage of socialism's political base from the mass 
ranks of the working class to an isolated and de-politicized underclass. Whatever the 
explanation, the world has shifted dramatically and permanently to the right, consigning 
socialism to what Trotsky, in very different circumstances, called the ‘dustbin of history’. 
However, socialists with a longer sense of history are unlikely to succumb to this despond. Just 
as predictions at the beginning of the twentieth century about the inevitable victory of socialism 
proved to be flawed, so proclamations about the death of socialism made at the beginning of the 
twenty-first century are likely to be unreliable. 


Socialism has a number of benefits which made it an appealing economic system at a time 
when capitalism was rife with injustices and exploitation. Some of the merits of socialism 
include: 
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(1) Social justice is assured: The chief merit of socialism is that it assures of social justice. 
Under socialism the inequalities of income are reduced to the minimum and the national income 
is more equitably and evenly distributed. The socialist principle provides for a fair share for all. 
No one is permitted to have unearned income. Exploitation of man by man to put an end to. 
Every individual is assured of equal opportunities, irrespective of caste, creed and religion. 
Every child whether he is born in a poor family or in a rich family is given an equal opportunity 
to develop his latent faculties through proper education and training. 


(2) Rapid economic development: A socialist economy is likely to grow much faster than 
a capitalist economy. The experience of the U.S.S.R. and other socialist countries amply proved 
this. The main factors making for the fast growth rate is the full use of resources, scientific 
planning and quick decisions. 


(3) Production according to basic needs: In this economy the production is directed to 
satisfy the basic needs of the people first. As far as possible, the production of food, clothing or 
building materials is guided by the basic needs of the people and is not according to the 
purchasing power of the rich section of the society. Therefore, the phenomenon of the poor going 
hungry while the rich feast cannot be seen in the socialist economy. 


(4) Balanced economic development: Economic planning is meant to carry out balanced 
development of the economy. All the regions of the country are taken care of. Development of 
the backward areas is also given a priority. Similarly, agriculture and industry, heavy and small 
industry develops side by side. As a result, there is no lop-sided development of the economy. 


(5) It has economic stability: Another important merit is the economic stability which a 
socialist economy has. A capitalist economy is often suffering from economic fluctuations 
resulting in lot of unemployment and wastage of resources. 


A socialist economy is able to control economic instability due to the planned nature of the 
economy. Pure changes are taken care of under a perspective plan. Private investment is given 
a minor role. Therefore, there are no economic fluctuations. 


(6) It has more flexibility: A socialist economy is much more flexible than a capitalist 
economy because of the control on market forces. The socialist economy can be geared to war 
times as early as 1t is operated during peace-time. Rather the state having ownership of means 
of production can meet the needed changes much better than the slow-moving market 
mechanism of the capitalist economy. 


(7) Conservation of natural resources: A socialist economy has a great advantage of 
planning for the future. Wasteful use of the country’s natural resources is a common problem in 
all the capitalistic economies. Private enterprise does not care for the future. A planning authority 
can take the interest of future generations into account by preparing plans for conservation of 
the country’s non-renewable resources like coal, petroleum, forests and soil. 


(8) Equitable distribution of wealth and income: A socialist economy is operated with 
the aim of providing equal opportunity for all citizens in earning incomes. Generally, private 
property is restricted to some basic needs. There is no amassing of wealth by a few. Wealth is 
also equitably distributed because private enterprise is given a limited role. 


(9) No exploitation and class struggle: A socialist economy can also get rid of the basic 
maladies of the capitalist economy. There is no question of exploitation in as much as the state 
determines the distribution pattern of country’s income. Further the whole society is the common 
aim of all planning. No sections are discriminated against. There is not special favour at any 
class. Therefore, there is no scope for anything like the class struggle which is a characteristic 
of the capitalist economy. 


(10) Social welfare activities: A socialist economy is oriented to the social needs. The 
government provides for full security. There is, for example, automatic care for the children of 
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those who meet accidents while performing their duties. There is provision for old age pension 
for all. Therefore, the employees in state enterprises can work without much worry. Their 
productivity is higher. There are no labour disputes and no wastage of resources resulting there 
from as is the case in a capitalist economy. 


(11) There is no wastage of competitive advertisement: A capitalist economy is not 
always able to achieve productive efficiency through competition. There is a good deal of 
wastage through competitive advertisement of different varieties. The consumer has to pay the 
price of the useless advertising. Prof. Chamberlin has tried to show that, “capitalism leads to 
excess capacity when there is differentiation of the products”. 


In a socialist economy, there is no such wastage. In the first place only those goods and 
services are produced which are preferred by the consumers. Secondly, if at all there is any 
advertising, it is only meant for information about different products to consumers. 


(12) Foresightedness: A socialist economy can prepare for the future much better than a 
capitalist economy. Future is always uncertain. The planners take full note of the uncertainties 
while formulating the plan. Flexibility in planning is meant to provide for immediate changes in 
the plan as conditions change. Planners can anticipate some of the future changes and prepare 
for them so that the nation is not suddenly caught unawareness. 


Despite its numerous advantages, socialism is not all virtue. Socialism also has its 
disadvantages, some of which ultimately led to the fall of some economies that were purely 
socialistic. Some of the demerits of socialism include: 


(1) No suitable basis of cost calculation: Von Hayek and Bobbins have pointed out that 
there is not proper basis of cost calculation in a socialist economy. They say that the means of 
production being owned by the government, there is no market price for the factors of 
production. In the absence of market mechanism there is no standard way of calculating costs of 
production for different goods and services. 


(2) Choice of working incentives: The most difficult problem in this system is the choice 
and working of incentives in the absence of profit motive. The Russian government has been 
using the policy of “Carrot and the Stick”. Some national honours are given to those showing 
outstanding results. Those shirking work or proving irresponsible are punished. 


There is decentralisation of authority along-with responsibility. This ensures freedom at the 
lower level and scope for initiatives. However, there is no comparable system of incentives and 
dis-incentives to the profit motive in a capitalist economy. 


(3) It becomes lack of incentives: In this system, it has also been seen that incentive of 
hard work and inclination to self-improvement will disappear together when personal gain or 
self-interest is eliminated. People will not give their best. Incentive, ability, enterprising spirit 
and the go-ahead attitude will languish and creative work will become impossible. It is said that 
“a government could print a good edition of Shakespeare’s work but it could not get them 
written”. 


(4) Lack of data, experts and administrators for planning: Operating a socialist 
economy as a planned economy requires huge data, a good number of experts and an equal 
number of administrators at different levels for administering the plan. No doubt machine can 
help to process the data and experts can advise but there has to be decision-making at different 
levels of government. It is difficult to find out enough data with the result that decisions are 
delayed, mis-carried or wrongly implemented. Ultimately, the common people have to pay the 
price for these mistakes. 


(5) Loss of economic freedom and consumer sovereignty: Under socialism all economic 
activity is directed by the central planning authority. There is no significant role given to private 
investment and initiative. Consumers are compelled to accept whatever public enterprises 
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produce for them. Generally, there is limited variety of goods and restricted available choice. 
Prices are fixed by the government and consumers just cannot do anything about them. 
Consumers’ preferences are just guessed by the planners who have no compulsion to study the 
people’s preferences deeper. 


(6) Imperfections in planning lead to dissatisfaction on a big scale: Imperfection may 
creep in the formulations of the plan, its assumptions, statistics or analysis. Further, imperfection 
may enter at the stage of implementation of the plan. Further, there may be lack of adjustment 
between prices and wages. As a result of these imperfections there is lot of wastages of resources, 
slowing down of work, shortfalls in targets and the dissatisfaction resulting therefrom. 


Mistakes made by individuals harm them only. National mistakes are costly for the common 
man. In fact, this has been the cause of disintegration of the U.S.S.R., when the other economics 
of Europe were booming, the U.S.S.R. could not provide the minimum comforts of life. 


(7) Too much power is concentrated in the state: Under socialism the state is not merely 
a political authority but it also exercises unlimited authority in the economic sphere. History 
shows that concentration of all political and economic powers into the hands of a central 
government administered by a small group of officials, who are invariably corrupted by absolute 
power, has often led to authoritarianism. Liberals argue that the human institutions should be for 
man and not man for these institutions. 


(8) There is loss of personal liberty: In socialism there is no unemployment. But the critics 
retort by saying that there is also no unemployment in a jail. They regard a socialist state as one 
big prison-house and they do not think that employment is any compensation for the loss of 
liberty. 


(9) Bureaucracy and red-tapism: A socialist economy is a state enterprise economy. 
Every bit of the plan is to be cleared by bureaucrats. This often leads to red-tapism. Even simple 
state forward jobs may take unduly long-time to be done. The work of government departments 
or even autonomous bodies is slow moving. As a result, inefficiency creeps in through 
bureaucracy. In many countries where socialism had been brought about hastily, work came to 
a stand-still leaders had to revert to liberal policies containing elements of the capitalist 
economy. 


(10) History has shown that socialist regimes often fail: There are many examples in 
history where socialist regimes failed since governments run out of money sooner or later and 
also the public infrastructure suffered quite a lot in the long run. As Thomas Sowell put it, 
“Socialism is a wonderful idea. It is only as a reality that it has been disastrous. Among people 
of every race, colour, and creed, all around the world, socialism has led to hunger in countries 
that used to have surplus food to export. Nevertheless, for many of those who deal primarily in 
ideas, socialism remains an attractive idea - in fact, seductive. Its every failure is explained away 
as due to the inadequacies of particular leaders”. Since history is always a good indicator of how 
things can turn out, relying on socialism may not be the way to go in most parts of our planet. 


Whatever the difficulties of running a socialist economy, the appeal for socialism was great 
especially, in less developed countries. For over populated countries having national problems, 
socialism seemed to be the only hope of the masses. Free market economy in its pure form is a 
thing of the past and mixed economy is already the order in almost all countries including India. 
In the less developed Asian countries government has not only to regulate economic activity but 
positively direct it by active participation for the fast development of the country. As for the 
difficulties, they exist and can be eliminated through co-operation between the administration 
and the people. As the country develops economic planning gets a stronghold and difficulties 
wear away. 
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3) Discuss the ideology of Indian democratic socialism. 


Ans: Democratic Socialism in India is a political movement founded early in the 20th century, 
as a part of the broader Indian independence movement against the colonial British Raj. Before 
the term ‘socialist’ was added by the 42nd Amendment in 1976, the Constitution had socialist 
content in the form of certain Directive Principles of State Policy. The term socialist used here 
refers to democratic socialism, i.e., achievement of socialist goals through democratic, 
evolutionary and non-violent means. Essentially, it means that (since wealth is generated 
socially) wealth should be shared equally by society through distributive justice, not 
concentrated in the hands of few, and that the government should regulate the ownership of land 
and industry to reduce socio-economic inequalities. 


Socialist thought in India, in the present century is the result of three streams of socialist 
ideas. The first is the tradition of anarchistic communitarian socialism which was aspired by 
Gandhi and which is being carried forward by Vinobha Bhave in the form of Bhoodan movement 
and by J.P. Narayan in the concept of Communitarian Society. This kind of Gandhian Socialism 
could not suit Indian conditions nor could it be found feasible for any programme of rapid 
economic growth. It was more utopian than practicable, more idealistic than actual. The failure 
of Gandhian socialism to grapple with the needs of the country helped in the emergence of the 
second stream — that of communism. The surging success of the Russian revolution of 1917, 
crossed the borders of Russia and its echoes reached India as well. The struggling people of 
India saw it in the readymade pills for curing the disease of poverty and ignorance in this land. 
But during the course of time, it was discovered that the Indian communists had extra territorial 
loyalties and that the policy of the Communist Party of India was determined by events outside 
India. Today, because of the debacle of USSR, all the Communist Parties of India are nowhere 
to influence the people. The Chinese aggression showed the camouflage of the loyalty of 
C.P.L(M) to India. The totalitarian society and the monolithic structure of the state hardly 
appeals to a people who had fought the autocracy of an imperialist rule. The social, political and 
economic reconstruction of the country is being directed towards democratic socialism. 


After India’s independence in 1947, the Indian government under prime ministers Nehru 
and Indira Gandhi oversaw land reform and the nationalization of major industries and the 
banking sector. It was on Dec. 21, 1954 that socialism asserts itself, almost inexplicably, as a 
goal in a resolution of the Lok Sabha. The resolution was adopted at the conclusion of the debate 
on Industrial Policy. The Second Five Year Plan accepted ‘the adoption of the socialist pattern 
of society as the national objective’. The subsequent plans claim to accentuate the progress 
towards socialism. Democratic socialism aims at the establishment of a casteless and classless 
society, based on democracy, dignity of the individual and social justice. Such a society shall 
come into being through peaceful, cooperative and democratic means. Its objectives are to 
establish the common ownership of the means of production, fair distribution of wealth and to 
solve the socio-economic problems through the machinery of state. 


If the state is to function as a mechanism to be used for ends higher than itself, then it must 
be democratic. The economic nationalism of the country had rejected the laissez faire 
techniques. “The state is now more and more recognized as the national organ for taking care of 
national needs in all matters in which individual and cooperative efforts are likely to be so 
effective and economical as national effort. This is the correct view to take of the true function 
of a state.” said Ranade. The early Indian economists — Dada Bhai Naoroji, M. G. Ranade, G. 
K. Gokhale and R. C. Dutt — sought to utilize the state machinery for the economic uplift of the 
country. 


Democratic socialism shaped the principal economic and social policies of the Indian 
government after independence until the early 1990s when India moved towards a more market- 
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based economy. Before adopting the liberal model of development, Indian model, based on 
socialist ideology, was known as ‘democratic collectivistic model’. 


4) Exemplify the types of socialism and describe their roles. 
Ans: Here are some of the types of socialist systems: 

(1) Fabian socialism. 

(2) Syndicalism. 

(3) Guild socialism. 

(4) Communism. 


(5) Democratic socialism. 


(1) Fabian Socialism: As the anarcho-communists argued for a form of socialism so 
decentralized that it required the abolition of the state, a milder and markedly centralist version 
of socialism, Fabianism, emerged in Britain. Fabian Socialism was so called because the 
members of the Fabian Society admired the tactics of the Roman general Fabius 
Cunctator (Fabius the Delayer), who avoided pitched battles and gradually wore down 
Hannibal’s forces. Instead of revolution, the Fabians favoured “gradualism” as the way to bring 
about socialism. Their notion of socialism, like Saint-Simon’s, entailed social control 
of property through an effectively and impartially administered state—a government of 
enlightened experts. The Fabians themselves were mostly middle-class intellectuals— 
including George Bernard Shaw, Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Graham Wallas, and H.G. Wells— 
who thought that persuasion and education were more likely to lead to socialism, however 
gradually, than violent class warfare. 


Roles of Fabian socialism- 


1. Advancement of the principles of democratic framework to achieve gradual conversion to 
socialism rather than by revolutionary overthrow. 


2. Nationalization of key industries in the economic structure of the society. Land and capital 
are the two important factors of production and these two must be released from the private 
ownership and be placed under the management of society for the common benefit. Feudalism 
and industrial capitalism both deprived the masses of their legitimate share in national wealth. 


3. Control of state or parliament over the economy to stop development of aberration. It includes 
parliamentary processes like universal adult franchise, periodic elections; enact laws by 
representatives etc. for the functioning of society. 


4. Reorganization of society by the emancipation of land and industrial capital from individual 
and class ownership, and the vesting of them in the community for the general benefit. 


5. Abolition of private property in land and of consequent individual appropriation, in the form 
the rent, of the price for permission to use the earth, as well as for the advantages of superior 
soils and sites. 


6. Transfer to the community of the administration of such industrial capital as can conveniently 
be managed socially. For, owing to the monopoly of the means of production in the past, 
industrial inventions and the transformation of surplus income into capital have mainly enriched 
the proprietary class, the worker now being dependent on that class for leave to earn a living. 
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7. There shall be no provision of paying compensation when the property, i.e., land and capital, 
is taken away. In special circumstances, compensation may be given. 


8. Next, if land and capital are placed under the management of society, labourers will get the 
benefit of rent and interest. 


9. If the above objectives are carried out successfully the systems of idle class and unearned 
income will come to an end resulting in the emancipation of the exploited people. 


10. To put emphasis on the possibility of reasonable reconstruction of government and society 
on what they perceived as a scientific basis. 


Working of the history of world economics and a look at the challenges for the future, the 
socialistic economics with Fabianism and a mix of capitalism seem to give an ideal economic 
fabric as a way ahead. 


(2) Syndicalism: Near the anarcho-communists on the decentralist side of socialism were 
the syndicalists. Inspired in part by Proudhon’s ideas, syndicalism developed at the end of the 
19th century out of the French trade-union movement—syndicat being the French word for trade 
union. It was a significant force in Italy and Spain in the early 20th century until it was crushed 
by the fascist regimes in those countries. In the United States, syndicalism appeared in the guise 
of the Industrial Workers of the World, or ‘Wobblies’, founded in 1905. 


Roles of syndicalism- 


1. Syndicalist economic arrangements reject capitalism and private property. The workers’ 
federated associations exercise collective ownership over their own means of production and 
exchange goods and services in a mutually beneficial way based on the ‘real’ value of the work 
involved in making them. 


2. Syndicalists endorse collectivist anarchism's positive view of human nature but place greater 
emphasis on people's capacity for social solidarity. The importance they attach to trade union or 
syndicate organisation indicates that they regard work and creativity as central elements of the 
human condition. These elements can be fulfilled only if the oppressive state is abolished. For 
syndicalists, people with similar occupations naturally join together in groups. 


3. Syndicalism strive for a stateless society because, in their view, both the state and capitalism 
are exploitative and oppressive, as the state has always supported the capitalists and the 
capitalists have not protected the interests of the labourers. They argue that capitalism can be 
removed only if the state is forcibly overthrown. The workers can destroy the state by pursuing 
a general strike and engaging in mass demonstrations and acts of violence. 


4. As collectivist libertarians, syndicalists view society as a natural entity because humans are 
social animals. Syndicalism advocates a decentralised society modelled on trade union or 
syndicate organisation where groups of workers in similar jobs form self-governing federated 
associations. This occupational solidarity provides the natural basis for an ordered stateless 
society. 


5. The syndicalists, like the communists, have criticised the middle class because the middle 
class generally takes sides with the capitalists. At the most they can become the reformists but 
not the socialists. Certain middle-class intellectuals support syndicalism. But they do this in 
order to become leaders and not because they want to protect the interests of the labourers. 


6. Syndicalists have no faith in democracy and parliament. They say that instead of absolute 
monarchy, there has been no difference in the condition of the labourers in the establishment of 
democracy and parliamentary government. They are of the view that the influence of capitalism 
is the same as before in democracy and the condition of the workers is still causing anxiety. With 
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the advent of democracy, socialism has not been established and the workers are being exploited 
continuously. 


Syndicalism encourages class struggle, which results in low production. The syndicalists 
have criticized democracy, party system and parliamentary government. This is not desirable, 
because the working class can get power by winning the elections and can improve its position 
just as the labour party has done in England. Furthermore, syndicalism’s enmity against the state 
is condemnable. Probably state has been supporting the capitalists in the past but today it is a 
welfare institution. Although syndicalist theory was at times unsystematic and confused, it 
nevertheless exerted a strong attraction for anarchists who wished to spread their ideas among 
the masses. As anarchists entered the syndicalist movement, they developed the distinctive ideas 
of anarcho-syndicalism. Anarchism only developed into a mass movement in its own right in 
the form of anarcho-syndicalism which enjoyed mass support in Spanish civil war. 


(3) Guild socialism: Related to syndicalism but nearer to Fabianism in its reformist 
tactics, Guild socialism was an English movement that attracted a modest following in the first 
two decades of the 20th century. Inspired by the medieval guild, an association of craftsmen 
who determined their own working conditions and activities, theorists such as Samuel G. 
Hobson and G. D. H. Cole advocated the public ownership of industries and their organization 
into guilds, each of which would be under the democratic control of its trade union. Guild 
Socialist doctrine first appeared in 1906, with the publication of The Restoration of the Gild 
System, by Arthur Joseph Penty, and an article by Alfred Richard Orage on the same subject in 
the Contemporary Review. 


Roles of guild socialism- 


1. Establishment of socialism through parliamentary process and reforms in peaceful and gradual 
means. 


2. Nationalization of all industry, combined with “workers’ control” through delegation of 
authority to national guilds organized internally on democratic lines. 


3. Utilization of all the benefits derived from such nationalization and other forms of 
collectivization for public welfare. 


4. Based on their industry or trade, workers would be members of guilds that send delegates to a 
Guild Congress. Each Congress would be made up of industrial guilds, a collective utilities 
council (gas, electricity and water), a cooperative council (representing consumers), a health 
council and a cultural council. 


5. The guild congress would be the national body representing all of the guilds and is to be 
‘standing to the people as producers’ in the same relation as parliament will stand to the people 
as consumers. 


6. Abolition of the wage system, and in its place establish a system of distribution based on the 
need. 


7. Setting up self-sufficient socialist communes through trade unions. Guild socialism laid its 
full faith on the trade union. 


8. To separate economic sector from politics. 


9. To create a federation of a number of societies or association, where each society is to be 
administered by its members. Nozick in his ‘Anarchy, State and Utopia’ had suggested of such 
a society which he calls Utopia. 


10. To end any controlling role of the state or any other superior organisation. Even if the state 
were democratic, said the guild socialists, the socialist programme could not succeed under state 
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socialism, because state ownership, and operation of the means of production and distribution 
would throw everything into the hands of professional politicians and bureaucrats. 


However, the criticism has been made that this theory is not practicable. The capitalists will 
not be ready to give numerous facilities to the workers and to withdraw their control by and by. 
It is also not fair to limit the functions of the state, because many of the functions cannot be 
performed by guilds and only state can perform these functions according to its plan. Moreover, 
the plan of functional representation is not proper because there are numerous professions in the 
state and it is not fair to give representation to each one of them. This system was adopted in 
Soviet Russia after the revolution of 1917 but later on it was given up due to practical difficulties. 
Finally, it is impossible to separate economic and political difficulties. Though guild socialism 
has been bitterly criticised, yet the plan relating to the improvement of economic democracy and 
the condition of the workers and the protection of the interests of the consumers and the 
producers, is very important. It has warned against the growing powers of the state and has taken 
special steps to check this process. 


(4) Communism: Communism is a political and economic doctrine that aims to replace 
private property and a profit-based economy with public ownership and communal control of at 
least the major means of production (e.g., mines, mills, and factories) and the natural resources 
of a society. Communism is thus a form of socialism—a higher and more advanced form, 
according to its advocates. Despite their imagination and dedication to the cause of the workers, 
none of the early socialists met with the full approval of Karl Marx, who is unquestionably the 
most important theorist of socialism. In fact, Marx and his longtime friend and 
collaborator Friedrich Engels were largely responsible for attaching the label “utopian”, which 
they intended to be derogatory, to Saint-Simon, Fourier, and Owen, whose “fantastic pictures of 
future society” they contrasted to their own “scientific” approach to socialism. The path to 
socialism proceeds not through the establishment of model communities that set examples of 
harmonious cooperation to the world, according to Marx and Engels, but through the clash of 
social classes. ‘The history of all hitherto existing society is the history of class struggles’, they 
proclaimed in the Manifesto of the Communist Party. A scientific understanding of history 
shows that these struggles will culminate in the triumph of the working class and the 
establishment of socialism. 


Roles of communism- 

1. Abolition of property in land and application of all rents of land to public purposes. 
2. A heavy progressive or graduated income tax. 

3. Abolition of all right of inheritance. 

4. Confiscation of the property of all immigrants and rebels. 


5. Equal liability of all to labour and establishment of industrial armies (especially for 
agriculture). 


6. The gradual abolition of the distinction between town and country. 

7. Free education for all children in public schools and abolition of children's factory labour. 
8. Centralization of credit in the hands of the state. 

9. The state would control communication and transportation. 


10. The state factories and instruments of production would cultivate wastelands and improve 
the soil. 


Historically, communist revolutions have never yielded their intended utopias of equality. 
Communist theory predicts that, after the proletariat revolution, special leaders must temporarily 
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take control of the state, leading it toward an eventual "true" communist society. Thus, the 
governments of the Soviet Union, communist China, Cuba and others were intended to be 
provisional. In practice, these "temporary" governments have held on to power, often subjecting 
their citizens to authoritarian control. Communist ideology also states that these revolutions 
should spread across the globe, rather than be limited to individual countries. This helps explain 
the historical antagonism between capitalist and communist nations — particularly the long Cold 
War between the United States and the Soviet Union. 


(5) Democratic socialism: As the name implies, "democratic socialism" relies on a 
democratic political system and a socialist economic system. Generally speaking, democratic 
capitalism values economic freedom more than economic equality. Its proponents would be 
more likely to highly value economic equality than would proponents of democratic 
capitalism. Democratic socialism endorses liberal-democratic principles and accepts that 
political change can and should be brought about peacefully and constitutionally. Democratic 
socialism is contrasted with political movements that resort to authoritarian means to achieve a 
transition to socialism. 


Roles of democratic socialism- 


1. Immediate creation of decentralized economic democracy from the grassroots level. 
2. To put the factors of production under the management of an elected administration. 


3. Collectivization of property held by the public through a democratically elected government, 
including most major industries, utilities, and transportation systems. 


4. Distribution of vital goods and services such as energy, housing, and transit are through 
centralized planning, while use a free-market system is to distribute consumer products. 


5. To put a limit on the accumulation of private property. 
6. To provide extensive publicly financed assistance and pension programs. 


7. Rectification of the defect of capitalist system through the process of economic and social 
engineering through the state. 


8. Although most democratic socialists seek a gradual transition to socialism, democratic 
socialism can support either revolutionary or reformist politics as means to establish socialism. 


9. Creation of a decentralised planning that allows for a spontaneously self-regulating system of 
stock control (relying solely on calculation in kind) to come about. 


10. Safeguarding the common/public interest. 


The structure of democratic socialism is not like that of communism, which many claims, 
nor is it the next evolution of capitalism. It is somewhere in the middle, a proposed compromise 
by those who want more people to experience success. Basic needs are met, but with fewer 
incentives. 


The term has also been used by various historians to describe the ideal of 
economic socialism in an established political democracy. Democratic socialism became a 
prominent movement at the end of the 19" century. In the United States, Eugene V. Debs, one 
of the most famous American socialists, led a movement cantered around democratic socialism. 
In Britain, the democratic socialist tradition was represented historically by William Morris’s 
Socialist League and, in the 1880s, by the Fabian Society. Besides, democratic socialism also 
shaped the principal economic and social policies of the Indian government after independence 
until the early 1990s. 
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5) Define socialism and examine its critiques of capitalism. 


Ans: Socialism, is a social and economic doctrine that calls for public rather than private 
ownership or control of property and natural resources. That ownership is acquired through a 
democratically elected government or through a cooperative or a public corporation in which 
everyone owns shares. The four factors of production are labour, capital goods, natural 
resources, and, in the modern era, entrepreneurship. According to the socialist view, individuals 
do not live or work in isolation but live in cooperation with one another. Furthermore, everything 
that people produce is in some sense a social product, and everyone who contributes to the 
production of a good is entitled to a share in it. Society as a whole, therefore, should own or at 
least control property for the benefit of all 1ts members. 


Webster: “Socialism is any of various economic and political theories advocating collective 
or governmental ownership and administration of the means of production and distribution of 
goods”. 


Oxford dictionary of Sociology: “An economic and political system based on collective or 
state ownership of the means of production and distribution is known as socialism”. 


Prof. Dickinson: “Socialism is an economic organisation of society in which the material means 
of production are owned by the whole community and operated by representatives of the people, 
who are responsible to the community according to a general plan, all the members of 
community being entitled to the benefits from results of such socialised, planned production, on 
the basis of equal rights”. 


Socialism arose as a reaction against the social and economic conditions generated in 
Europe by the growth of industrial capitalism. Socialist ideas came quickly to be linked to the 
development of a new but growing class of industrial workers, who suffered the poverty and 
degradation that are so often a feature of early industrialization. Although socialism and 
liberalism have common roots in the Enlightenment, and share a faith in principles such as 
reason and progress, socialism emerged as a critique of liberal market society and was defined 
by its attempt to offer an alternative to industrial capitalism. Following are some of the socialist 
criticisms made against capitalism- 


(1) Socialists argue that the accumulation of capital generates waste 
through externalities that require costly corrective regulatory measures. They also point out that 
this process generates wasteful industries and practices that exist only to generate sufficient 
demand for products to be sold at a profit (such as high-pressure advertisement), thereby creating 
rather than satisfying economic demand. 


(2) Socialists argue that capitalism consists of irrational activity, such as the purchasing of 
commodities only to sell at a later time when their price appreciates (known as speculation), 
rather than for consumption. Therefore, a crucial criticism often made by socialists is that 
making money, or accumulation of capital, does not correspond to the satisfaction of demand 
(the production of use-values). The fundamental criterion for economic activity in capitalism is 
the accumulation of capital for reinvestment in production. This spurs the development of new, 
non-productive industries that do not produce use-value and only exist to keep the accumulation 
process afloat. An example of a non-productive industry is the financial industry, which 
contributes to the formation of economic bubbles. 


(3) Socialists view private property relations as limiting the potential of productive forces in 
the economy. According to socialists, private property becomes obsolete when it concentrates 
into centralized, socialized institutions based on private appropriation of revenue (but based on 
cooperative work and internal planning in allocation of inputs) until the role of the capitalist 
becomes redundant. With no need for capital accumulation and a class of owners, private 
property of the means of production is perceived as being an outdated form of economic 
organization that should be replaced by a free association of individuals based on public 
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or common ownership of these socialized assets. Private ownership imposes constraints on 
planning, leading to uncoordinated economic decisions that result in business fluctuations, 
unemployment and a tremendous waste of material resources during crisis of overproduction. 


(4) Excessive disparities in income distribution lead to social instability and require costly 
corrective measures in the form of redistributive taxation. This incurs heavy administrative costs 
while weakening the incentive to work, inviting dishonesty and increasing the likelihood of tax 
evasion (the corrective measures) while reducing the overall efficiency of the market 
economy. These corrective policies limit the market's incentive system by providing things such 
as Minimum wages, unemployment insurance, taxing profits and reducing the reserve army of 
labour, resulting in reduced incentives for capitalists to invest in more production. In essence, 
social welfare policies cripple capitalism's incentive system and are thus unsustainable in the 
long-run. 


(5) Marxian socialists argue that the establishment of a socialist mode of production is the 
only way to overcome these deficiencies. Socialists and specifically marxian socialists, argue 
that the inherent conflict of interests between the working class and capital prevent optimal use 
of available human resources and leads to contradictory interest groups (labour and business) 
striving to influence the state to intervene in the economy at the expense of overall economic 
efficiency. 


(6) Early socialists (utopian socialists and Ricardian socialists) criticized capitalism for 
concentrating power and wealth within a small segment of society who do not utilize 
available technology and resources to their maximum potential in the interests of the public. 


6) Explain the main streams of socialism. 


Ans: All streams of socialism seek a transformation in the economic structure of society. 
However, there is considerable disagreement amongst socialists over the means towards 
building a better alternative to capitalism. Socialist thought, therefore, is divided into three main 
streams- 


(1) Utopian socialism: Utopian socialism is the term used to describe the first current of 
modern socialism and socialist thought as exemplified by the work of Henri de Saint- 
Simon, Charles Fourier, Etienne Cabet, and Robert Owen. It is often defined as the socialism 
based on a belief that social ownership of the means of production can be achieved by 
voluntary and peaceful surrender of their holdings by propertied groups. Therefore, it is 
described as the presentation of visions and outlines for imaginary or futuristic ideal societies, 
with positive ideals being the main reason for moving society in such a direction. Later socialists 
and critics of utopian socialism viewed utopian socialism as not being grounded in actual 
material conditions of existing society and in some cases as reactionary. These visions of ideal 
societies competed with marxist-inspired revolutionary social democratic movements. 


As a term or label, utopian socialism is most often applied to, or used to define, those 
socialists who lived in the first quarter of the 19th century who were ascribed the label utopian 
by later socialists as a pejorative in order to imply naiveté and to dismiss their ideas as fanciful 
and unrealistic. A similar school of thought that emerged in the early 20th century which makes 
the case for socialism on moral grounds is ethical socialism. 


One key difference between utopian socialists and other socialists such as 
most anarchists and marxists is that utopian socialists generally do not believe any form of class 
struggle or social revolution is necessary for socialism to emerge. Utopian socialists believe that 
people of all classes can voluntarily adopt their plan for society if it is presented 
convincingly. They feel their form of cooperative socialism can be established among like- 
minded people within the existing society and that their small communities can demonstrate the 
feasibility of their plan for society. 
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(2) Radical and scientific socialism: Radical/scientific socialism refers to a method for 
understanding and predicting social, economic and material phenomena by examining their 
historical trends through the use of the scientific method in order to derive probable outcomes 
and probable future developments. The term coined in 1840 by Pierre-Joseph Proudhon in his 
book What is Property? to mean a society ruled by a scientific government, i.e. one whose 
sovereignty rests upon reason, rather than sheer will: 


“Thus, in a given society, the authority of man over man is inversely proportional to the stage 
of intellectual development which that society has reached; and the probable duration of that 
authority can be calculated from the more or less general desire for a true government, — that 
is, for a scientific government. And just as the right of force and the right of artifice retreat before 
the steady advance of justice, and must finally be extinguished in equality, so the sovereignty of 
the will yields to the sovereignty of the reason, and must at last be lost in scientific socialism”. 


Later in 1880, Friedrich Engels used the term to describe Karl Marx's social-political- 
economic theory. 


Although the term socialism has come to mean specifically a combination of political and 
economic science, it is also applicable to a broader area of science encompassing what is now 
considered sociology and the humanities. The distinction between utopian and scientific 
socialism originated with Marx, who criticized the utopian characteristics of French socialism 
and English and Scottish political economy. Engels later argued that utopian socialists failed to 
recognize why it was that socialism arose in the historical context that it did, that it arose as a 
response to new social contradictions of a new mode of production, 1.e. capitalism. In 
recognizing the nature of socialism as the resolution of this contradiction and applying a 
thorough scientific understanding of capitalism, Engels asserted that socialism had broken free 
from a primitive state and become a science. This shift in socialism was seen as complementary 
to shifts in contemporary biology sparked by Charles Darwin and the understanding of evolution 
by natural selection—Marx and Engels saw this new understanding of biology as essential to 
the new understanding of socialism and vice versa. 


Similar methods for analysing social and economic trends and involving socialism as a 
product of socioeconomic evolution have also been used by non-marxist theoreticians, such 
as Joseph Schumpeter and Thorstein Veblen. 


(3) Evolutionary socialism: Although early socialists often supported the idea of 
revolution, as the nineteenth century progressed enthusiasm for popular revolt waned, at least in 
the advanced capitalist states of western and central Europe. Capitalism itself had matured and 
by the late nineteenth century the urban working class had lost its revolutionary character and 
been integrated into society. Wages and living standards had started to rise, partly as a result of 
colonial expansion into Africa and Asia after 1875. The working class had also begun to develop 
a range of institutions — working men's clubs, trade unions, political parties and so on — which 
both protected their interests and nurtured a sense of security and belonging within industrial 
society. Furthermore, the gradual advance of political democracy led to the extension of the 
franchise to the working classes. 


Where revolutionary doctrines continued to dominate it was usually in economically and 
politically backward countries such as Russia. 


The Fabian Society, formed in 1884, took up the cause of parliamentary socialism in the 
UK. The Fabians, led by Beatrice Webb and Sidney Webb, and including noted intellectuals 
such as George Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells, took their name from the Roman General Fabius 
Maximus, who was noted for the patient and defensive tactics he had employed in defeating 
Hannibal's invading armies. In their view, socialism would develop naturally and peacefully out 
of liberal capitalism via a very similar process. Fabian ideas also had an impact upon the SPD, 
formed in 1875. The SPD quickly became the largest socialist party in Europe, and in 1912 the 
largest party in the German Reichstag. Although committed in theory to a marxist strategy, in 
practice it adopted a reformist approach, influenced by the ideas of Ferdinand Lassalle. Lassalle 
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had argued that the extension of political democracy could enable the state to respond to 
working-class interests, and he envisaged socialism being established through a gradual process 
of social reform, introduced by a benign state. Such ideas were developed more thoroughly by 
Eduard Bernstein, whose Evolutionary Socialism (1898) developed ideas that paralleled the 
Fabian belief in gradualism. Bernstein was particularly impressed by the development of the 
democratic state, which he believed made the marxist call for revolution redundant. The working 
class could use the ballot box to introduce socialism, which would therefore develop as an 
evolutionary outgrowth of capitalism. Such principles dominated the working-class political 
parties that sprang up around the turn of the century. They came, in the 1970s, to be adopted 
also by western communist parties, led by the Spanish, Italian and French communist parties. 
The resulting Eurocommunism was committed to pursuing a democratic road to communism 
and maintaining an open, competitive political system. 


7) Elucidate the program/objectives and merits of socialism. 
Ans: An elucidation of the socialist program: 


(1) Nationalization of key industries, such as mining, oil, steel, energy and transportation. 
A common model includes a sector being taken over by the state, followed by one or more 
publicly owned corporations arranging its day-to-day running. Advantages of nationalization 
include: the ability of the state to direct investment in key industries, distribute state profits from 
nationalized industries for the overall national good, direct producers to social rather 
than market goals, and better control the industries both by and for the workers. Additionally, 
nationalization enables the benefits and burdens of publicly funded research and development 
to be extended to the wider populace. 


(2) Redistribution of wealth, through tax and spending policies that aim to reduce economic 
inequalities. Social democracies typically employ various forms of progressive taxation 
regarding wage and business income, wealth, inheritance, capital gains and property. On the 
spending side, a set of social policies typically provides free access to public services such as 
education, health care and child care. Additionally, subsidized access to housing, food, 
pharmaceutical goods, water supply, waste management and electricity is common. 


(3) Social security schemes in which workers contribute to a mandatory public insurance 
program. The insurance typically includes monetary provisions for retirement pensions and 
survivor benefits, permanent and temporary disabilities, unemployment and parental leave. 
Unlike private insurance, governmental schemes are based on public statutes rather than 
contracts; therefore, contributions and benefits may change in time, and are based on solidarity 
among participants. Its funding is done on an ongoing basis, without direct relationship to 
future liabilities. 


(4) Minimum wages, employment protection and trade union recognition rights for the 
benefit of workers. These policies aim to guarantee living wages and help produce full 
employment. While a number of different models of trade union protection have evolved 
throughout the world over time, they all guarantee the right of workers to form unions, negotiate 
benefits and participate in strikes. Germany, for instance, appointed union representatives at 
high levels in all corporations, and as a result, endured much less industrial strife than the UK, 
whose laws encouraged strikes rather than negotiation. 


Socialism has a number of benefits which made it an appealing economic system at a time 
when capitalism was rife with injustices and exploitation. Some of the merits of socialism 
include: 


(1) Social justice is assured: The chief merit of socialism is that it assures of social justice. 
Under socialism the inequalities of income are reduced to the minimum and the national income 
is more equitably and evenly distributed. The socialist principle provides for a fair share for all. 
No one is permitted to have unearned income. Exploitation of man by man to put an end to. 
Every individual is assured of equal opportunities, irrespective of caste, creed and religion. 
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Every child whether he is born in a poor family or in a rich family is given an equal opportunity 
to develop his latent faculties through proper education and training. 


(2) Rapid economic development: A socialist economy is likely to grow much faster than 
a capitalist economy. The experience of the U.S.S.R. and other socialist countries amply proved 
this. The main factors making for the fast growth rate is the full use of resources, scientific 
planning and quick decisions. 


(3) Production according to basic needs: In this economy the production is directed to 
satisfy the basic needs of the people first. As far as possible, the production of food, clothing or 
building materials is guided by the basic needs of the people and is not according to the 
purchasing power of the rich section of the society. Therefore, the phenomenon of the poor going 
hungry while the rich feast cannot be seen in the socialist economy. 


(4) Balanced economic development: Economic planning is meant to carry out balanced 
development of the economy. All the regions of the country are taken care of. Development of 
the backward areas is also given a priority. Similarly, agriculture and industry, heavy and small 
industry develops side by side. As a result, there is no lop-sided development of the economy. 


(5) It has economic stability: Another important merit is the economic stability which a 
socialist economy has. A capitalist economy is often suffering from economic fluctuations 
resulting in lot of unemployment and wastage of resources. 


A socialist economy is able to control economic instability due to the planned nature of the 
economy. Pure changes are taken care of under a perspective plan. Private investment is given 
a minor role. Therefore, there are no economic fluctuations. 


(6) It has more flexibility: A socialist economy is much more flexible than a capitalist 
economy because of the control on market forces. The socialist economy can be geared to war 
times as early as it is operated during peace-time. Rather the state having ownership of means 
of production can meet the needed changes much better than the slow-moving market 
mechanism of the capitalist economy. 


(7) Conservation of natural resources: A socialist economy has a great advantage of 
planning for the future. Wasteful use of the country’s natural resources is a common problem in 
all the capitalistic economies. Private enterprise does not care for the future. A planning authority 
can take the interest of future generations into account by preparing plans for conservation of 
the country’s non-renewable resources like coal, petroleum, forests and soil. 


(8) Equitable distribution of wealth and income: A socialist economy is operated with 
the aim of providing equal opportunity for all citizens in earning incomes. Generally, private 
property is restricted to some basic needs. There is no amassing of wealth by a few. Wealth is 
also equitably distributed because private enterprise is given a limited role. 


(9) No exploitation and class struggle: A socialist economy can also get rid of the basic 
maladies of the capitalist economy. There is no question of exploitation in as much as the state 
determines the distribution pattern of country’s income. Further the whole society is the common 
aim of all planning. No sections are discriminated against. There is not special favour at any 
class. Therefore, there is no scope for anything like the class struggle which is a characteristic 
of the capitalist economy. 


(10) Social welfare activities: A socialist economy is oriented to the social needs. The 
government provides for full security. There is automatic care for the children of those who meet 
accidents while performing their duties. There is provision for old age pension for all. Therefore, 
the employees in state enterprises can work without much worry. Their productivity is higher. 
There are no labour disputes and no wastage of resources resulting there from as is the case ina 
capitalist economy. 
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(11) There is no wastage of competitive advertisement: A capitalist economy is not 
always able to achieve productive efficiency through competition. There is a good deal of 
wastage through competitive advertisement of different varieties. The consumer has to pay the 
price of the useless advertising. Prof. Chamberlin has tried to show that, “capitalism leads to 
excess capacity when there 1s differentiation of the products”. 


In a socialist economy, there is no such wastage. In the first place only those goods and 
services are produced which are preferred by the consumers. Secondly, if at all there is any 
advertising, it is only meant for information about different products to consumers. 


(12) Foresightedness: A socialist economy can prepare for the future much better than a 
capitalist economy. Future is always uncertain. The planners take full note of the uncertainties 
while formulating the plan. Flexibility in planning is meant to provide for immediate changes in 
the plan as conditions change. Planners can anticipate some of the future changes and prepare 
for them so that the nation is not suddenly caught unawareness. 


Despite its numerous advantages, socialism is not all virtue. Socialism also has its 
disadvantages, some of which ultimately led to the fall of some economies that were purely 
socialistic. Whatever the difficulties of running a socialist economy, the appeal for socialism 
was great especially, in less developed countries. For over populated countries having national 
problems, socialism seemed to be the only hope of the masses. Free market economy in its pure 
form is a thing of the past. 


8) Give arguments raised against socialism and analyse the contributions of socialist 
movement. 


Ans: Many political thinkers and economists have criticised the socialist models of economic 
organization and their feasibility as well as the political and social implications of adopting such 
a system. Some critiques are not directed toward socialism as a system, but rather toward 
the socialist movement, parties or existing states. Some critics consider socialism to be a purely 
theoretical concept that should be criticized on theoretical grounds (such as in the economic 
calculation problem and the socialist calculation debate) while others hold that certain historical 
examples exist and that they can be criticized on practical grounds. Because there are 
many models of socialism, most critiques are focused on a specific type of socialism and the 
experience of Soviet-type economies that may not apply to all forms of socialism as different 
models of socialism conflict with each other over questions of property ownership, economic 
coordination and how socialism is to be achieved. Critics of specific models of socialism might 
be advocates of a different type of socialism. 


According to the Austrian School economist Ludwig von Mises, an economic system that 
does not utilize money, financial calculation and market pricing will be unable to effectively 
value capital goods and coordinate production and therefore socialism is impossible because it 
lacks the necessary information to perform economic calculation in the first place. Another 
central argument leveled against socialist systems based on economic planning is based on the 
use of dispersed knowledge. Socialism is unfeasible in this view because information cannot be 
aggregated by a central body and effectively used to formulate a plan for an entire economy, 
because doing so would result in distorted or absent price signals. Other economists criticize 
models of socialism based on neoclassical economics for their reliance on the faulty and 
unrealistic assumptions of economic equilibrium and pareto efficiency. Some philosophers have 
also criticized the aims of socialism, arguing that equality erodes away at individual diversities 
and that the establishment of an equal society would have to entail strong coercion. In the words 
of Friedrich August von Hayek, “A claim for equality of material position can be met only by a 
government with totalitarian powers”. Critics of the socialist political movement often criticize 
the internal conflicts of the socialist movement as creating a sort of "responsibility void". 
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Liberals and right-libertarians view private ownership of the means of productions and the 
market exchange as natural entities or moral rights which are central to their conceptions of 
freedom and liberty and view the economic dynamics of capitalism as immutable and absolute. 
As a result, they perceive public ownership of the means of production and economic 
planning as infringements upon liberty. 


The socialist experiments of the 20th century were motivated by a genuine interest in 
improving life for the masses, but the results instead delivered untold suffering in terms of 
economic deprivation and political tyranny. Nonetheless, the egalitarian values that inspired the 
socialist experiments continue to possess great intellectual and moral appeal. And while 
socialism has proved less attractive than democratic capitalism, many of the most normatively 
attractive elements of socialism have been incorporated into democratic systems, as evidenced 
by public support for spending on social programs. Whatever the difficulties of running a 
socialist economy, the appeal for socialism was great especially, in less developed countries. 
For over populated countries having national problems, socialism seemed to be the only hope of 
the masses. Free market economy in its pure form is a thing of the past and mixed capitalist 
economy is the order in almost all countries including India. In the less developed Asian 
countries government has not only to regulate economic activity but positively direct it by active 
participation for the fast development of the country. As for the difficulties, they exist and can 
be eliminated through co-operation between the administration and the people. As the country 
develops economic planning gets a stronghold and difficulties wear away. 


Generally, under socialist systems workers were no longer exploited because they owned 
the means of production. Profits were spread equitably among all workers according to their 
individual contributions. The cooperative system also provided for those who couldn't work. It 
met their basic needs for the good of the whole society. Socialist countries eliminated 
unemployment and poverty. They also provided equal access to health care and education. 
Natural resources were preserved for the good of the whole. Legal policies in many countries 
such as ban on employers imposing work more than six days out of seven, legal reduction of the 
working day to eight hours for adults, ban on children under fourteen years working in private 
workshops, legal minimum wage, equal pay for equal work for workers of both sexes, and so on 
were achieved through the struggle of labour movements inspired by socialist ideas. The 
movements for universal suffrage, social justice and worker's rights — principles endorsed in the 
major UN documents of human rights — were shaped by socialist ideals. Socialism has deeply 
and persistently influenced the politics and culture of most democracies, with the exception of 
the United States and Japan. European countries, in particular, reflect socialist policies. 
Countries of Western Europe such as Sweden, France, and Germany implement socialist 
priorities through state ownership of major industries, high levels of public employment, strict 
legal requirements providing job security, and extensive welfare states. Workers in most 
European states get several weeks of guaranteed paid vacation. In France, most workers are 
limited to 35 hours of work per week. Tellingly, every country in Europe has an influential 
socialist party that contests and wins elections. Once considered one of the most conservative 
states, Spain is currently run by the Spanish Socialist Party. Britain's socialist-inspired party, 
Labour, has governed that country since 1997. The developed world is not the only place where 
socialism's legacy is important. India spent decades of uninterrupted rule by a socialist political 
party. Senegal's young democracy in Western Africa recently emerged from four decades of 
socialist rule; its government still employs approximately forty percent of the official workforce 
and controls major industries. 


At the beginning of the 21* century, imperialism is bracing itself to tighten its grip and 
hegemony in all spheres. This comes in the background of the fact that during the 20" century, 
capitalism plunged humanity into two barbaric world wars claiming millions of lives. It 
produced and used nuclear weapons to demonstrate its inhuman superiority and plunged the 
world into a nuclear arms race with devastating consequences. It launched numerous wars to 
contain humanity's advance to socialism, intervened in the internal affairs of independent 
countries, organised coups, foisted reactionary and dictatorial regimes to suit its interests. Its 
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most barbaric form was exposed in the fascist dictatorships. On the other hand, the socialist 
revolutions and national liberation struggles imparted a richer content to human civilisation, 
by making it possible for the majority of the working people in many countries to lead their 
lives without national oppression and free from exploitation. This impact continues to chart 
the future course of human development towards national and social liberation. 


The period since these reverses to socialism have, once again, demonstrated in a telling 
manner that socialism could be the answer to the misery and exploitation being heaped on the 
vast billions of this planet. Global inequality is surging at an unprecedented pace. According to 
Oxfam, the world’s 26 richest people currently have the same amount of wealth as the poorest 
3.8 billion—down from 61 people in 2016. As the rich get richer, sea levels are rising, tribalism 
is flourishing, and liberal democracies are regressing. Even some of the wealthiest nations are 
plagued by job insecurity, debt, and stagnant wages. Trust in public institutions is near an all- 
time low. Such conditions, once again, are creating the circumstances for the regrouping of 
the socialist forces the world over. 
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2. Communism 


Q.1: A) Fill in the blanks of the following sentences. 


1) Karl Marx's scientific conception of socialism is referred as 


Ans: Karl Marx's scientific conception of socialism is referred as communism. 


2) In his book Plato proposed the idea of communism. 


Ans: In his book the Republic, Plato proposed the idea of communism. 


3) is the basis of all of Marx's theories. 


Ans: Materialism is the basis of all of Marx's theories. 


4) The inherent conflict between all things and phenomena of nature due to their internal 
contradictions is called 


Ans: The inherent conflict between all things and phenomena of nature due to their internal 
contradictions is called dialectics. 


5) Marx's economic ideas laid down in his work "Capital" is based on the theory of 


Ans: Marx's economic ideas laid down in his work "Capital" is based on the theory of surplus 
value. 


6) The history of all hitherto existing societies is the history of 


Ans: The history of all hitherto existing societies is the history of class struggles. 


7) Marx anticipated the communist revolution would be carried out by the proletariat. 


Ans: Marx anticipated the communist revolution would be carried out by the class-conscious 
proletariat. 


8) The Communist Manifesto ends with the rallying cry, "let the ruling classes tremble at a 
revolution. Workers of the world, unite; you have nothing to lose but your chains”. 


Ans: The Communist Manifesto ends with the rallying cry, "let the ruling classes tremble at a 


communist revolution. Workers of the world, unite; you have nothing to lose but your chains". 


9) Communism upholds the of proletariat. 


Ans: Communism upholds the dictatorship of proletariat. 


10) The end goal of communism is a system. 
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Ans: The end goal of communism is a classless system. 


B): Write the answers of the following questions in one sentence. 


1) Who was the first thinker to give the idea of communism? 
Ans: Plato was the first thinker to give the idea of communism in his book Republic. 


2) In which book Marx espoused his doctrine of communism? 
Ans: Marx espoused his doctrine of communism in the book ‘Das Kapital’. 


3) Who is known as the father of modern communism? 
Ans: The German philosopher Karl Marx is known as the father of modern communism. 


4) On whose concept did Marx come up with the idea of dialectical materialism? 
Ans: Marx's concept of dialectical materialism comes from and is greatly influenced by 
Hegel's dialectics/dialectical idealism. 


5) What is the driving factor for the development of society? 
Ans: Marx believed, society's development takes place through conflict; not a conflict of ideas, 
but real conflict between economic classes. 


6) What according to Marx, determines the value of a commodity? 
Ans: According to Marx, the value of a commodity is determined by the amount of labour 
consumed in its production. 


7) How does Marx describe the history of human society? 
Ans: Marx describe history of human society as the history of class struggle. 


8) Which class of people have been impacted by Marx's ideas? 
Ans: Marx's ideas mainly impacted the working class scattered all over the world. 


9) Mahatma Gandhi's idealism advocates which form of communism? 
Ans: Mahatma Gandhi's idealism advocates a non-violent form of communism. 


Q.2: A) Explain the following terms. 


1) Communism. 


Ans: Communism is a political and economic doctrine that aims to replace private property and 
a profit-based economy with public ownership and communal control of at least the major 
means of production (e.g., mines, mills, and factories) and the natural resources of a society. 
Communism is thus a form of socialism—a higher and more advanced form, according to its 
advocates. Exactly how communism differs from socialism has long been a matter of debate, 
but the distinction rests largely on the communists’ adherence to the revolutionary socialism 
of Karl Marx (1818-83). 


Like most writers of the 19" century, Marx tended to use the terms communism and 
socialism interchangeably. In his Critique of the Gotha Programme (1875), however, Marx 
identified two phases of communism that would follow the predicted overthrow of capitalism: 
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the first would be a transitional system in which the working class would control the government 
and economy yet still find it necessary to pay people according to how long, hard, or well they 
worked, and the second would be fully realized communism—a society without class divisions 
or government, in which the production and distribution of goods would be based upon the 
principle “From each according to his ability, to each according to his needs”. Marx’s followers, 
especially the Russian revolutionary Vladimir Ilich Lenin (1870-1924), took up this distinction. 


In State and Revolution (1917), Lenin asserted that socialism corresponds to Marx’s first 
phase of communist society and communism proper to the second. Lenin and 
the Bolshevik wing of the Russian Social-Democratic Workers’ Party reinforced this distinction 
in 1918, the year after they seized power in Russia, by taking the name All-Russian Communist 
Party. Since then, communism has been largely, if not exclusively, identified with the form of 
political and economic organization developed in the Soviet Union and adopted subsequently in 
the People’s Republic of China and other countries ruled by communist parties. 


For much of the 20th century, in fact, about one-third of the world’s population lived under 
communist regimes. These regimes were characterized by the rule of a single party that tolerated 
no opposition and little dissent. In place of a capitalist economy, in which individuals compete 
for profits, moreover, party leaders established acommand economy in which 
the state controlled property and its bureaucrats determined wages, prices, and production goals. 
The inefficiency of these economies played a large part in the collapse of the Soviet Union in 
1991, and the remaining communist countries (excepting North Korea) are now allowing greater 
economic competition while holding fast to one-party rule. Whether they will succeed in this 
endeavour remains to be seen. Succeed or fail, however, communism is clearly not the world- 
shaking force it was in the 20th century. 


2) Dialectical materialism. 


Ans: Karl Marx was very deeply touched by the evils of Capitalism which took birth due to 
industrial revolution. He was also influenced by the contemporary socialistic ideology and 
Hegel’s Dialectic. Therefore, it is essential to understand Hegel’s Dialectic. Hegel (1770-1831) 
was a German philosopher and at time of Marx, Hegel’s philosophy dominated the Bonn and 
Berlin Universities when he was a student there. He accepted the outer form of Hegel’s 
philosophy and discarded its spirit. Hegel was a spiritualist. 


According to him the world including individuals and societies, is dynamic in nature; it is 
not static but is in a constant flux. An idea occurs in man’s brain and many ideas crop up to 
support that idea. In this way, thesis is prepared, but certain defects are noticed in this thesis. 
Therefore, many views occur in man’s mind against this thesis. Later, there is a compromise 
between these contradictory ideas and with the co-operation of the both a synthesis is produced. 
Then a reaction takes place in man’s mind against this synthesis and coordination again becomes 
thesis. Then anti-thesis takes place and, in the end, synthesis is created with the reconciliation 
of the two. In this way, development takes place through thesis, anti-thesis and synthesis. 
According to Hegel, this cycle of human reason continues, because dynamism is the law of the 
mature. 


Marx abandoned the idealism of Hegel and adopted the materialist view of the world. 
Materialism suggests that the world is material by its very name. Everything is caused, oriented, 
moved and developed by matter. Matter decides and determines everything in the society. Matter 
has the objective existence. From matter we get materialism that can be seen, observed material 
and its true value can be ascertained. On other hand, to Hegel the world is ideal by its very 
nature. Ideas determine the matters or reality. Thus, Marx’s philosophy is different from that of 
Hegel. Marx himself admitted in the introduction of his well-known book Das Kapital (1867), 
“I found the Hegelian dialectic standing on its head. I put it on its foot”. Marx believed that 
Hegel’s theory was opposite to his (Marx’s) theory, as his own philosophy is straight. 
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Another German philosopher and Marx’s closest collaborator, Friedrich Engels (1820- 
1895) has skilfully explained Marx’s dialectical materialism by giving an example of a barley 
seed. He argues, if a barley seed is sown, it will turn into an offshoot with heat and moisture. In 
this way, the barley seed will destroy itself but its offshoot shall take the shape of a plant. That 
plant shall bear many grains and with the labour of the farmer these grains can be of better 
quality. After some time, that plant will destroy itself and the seeds will reproduce many more 
plants. According to Engels, the seed is thesis and the plant is anti-thesis. Its fruit is synthesis. 
He has also given another example to explain thesis, anti-thesis and synthesis. He says that in 
the beginning the entire society had a control over the land. This was a thesis. Later on, the idea 
of individual control cropped up. It was an anti-thesis. Individual ownership on land was 
established and the production increased. The people supported this view. After the industrial 
revolution, many machines were invented. Therefore, the idea came up to adopt mechanical 
method in the field of agriculture to boost production, but the individual had no financial 
resources to buy tractors or to install tube-wells for agricultural production. Therefore, the 
people demanded the social ownership of land and nationalisation of industries. In this way, a 
relationship was established. 


3) Theory of surplus value. 


Ans: Economists like Ricardo and Marx believed that the price of a commodity is to be 
determined according to labour invested on it. Thus, according to Marx, the basis of wealth is 
labour. Marx was of the view that the labourers produce wealth with their labour, but the 
capitalists does not give them their share of profit. 


For instance, the capitalists purchase big machines and also establish big factories with their 
capital. Millions of labourers work in these factories. Due to lack of capital, the labourers cannot 
establish big factories. They are compelled to sell their labour and get employment in the 
factories established by the capitalists. 


The capitalists sell the finished goods at a high rate and give meagre wages to the labourers. 
The difference between the cost of the finished goods and their sale price is called profit. This 
process of earning profit is called the theory of surplus value. Thus, according to Marx's theory, 
surplus value is equal to the new value created by workers in excess of their own labour-cost, 
which is appropriated by the capitalist as profit when products are sold. Marx held the view that 
this profit should go to the labourer and not to the capitalist because labour is the basis for 
production of all types of wealth. 


Imagine a worker who is hired for an hour and paid $10 per hour. Once in the capitalist's 
employ, the capitalist can have him operate a boot-making machine with which the worker 
produces $10 worth of work every 15 minutes. Every hour, the capitalist receives $40 worth of 
work and only pays the worker $10, capturing the remaining $30 as gross revenue. Once the 
capitalist has deducted fixed and variable operating costs of (say) $20 (leather, depreciation of 
the machine, etc.), he is left with $10. Thus, for an outlay of capital of $30, the capitalist obtains 
a surplus value of $10; his capital has not only been replaced by the operation, but also has 
increased by $10. 


The worker cannot capture this benefit directly because he has no claim to the means of 
production or to its products, and his capacity to bargain over wages 1s restricted by laws and 
the supply/demand for wage labour. 


Marx's solution was to distinguish between labour-time worked and labour power. A worker 
who is sufficiently productive can produce an output value greater than what it costs to hire him. 
Although his wage seems to be based on hours worked, in an economic sense this wage does 
not reflect the full value of what the worker produces. Effectively it is not labour which the 
worker sells, but his capacity to work. 
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4) Theory of class struggle. 


Ans. Marx is of the view that there have always been two classes in the history of mankind, 1.e., 
the exploiters and the exploited. Marx has laid stress on class struggle saying that, “The history 
of all hitherto existing society is the history of class struggles. Freeman and slave, patrician and 
plebian, lord and serf, guild-master and journeymen in a word oppressor and oppressed, stood 
in constant opposition to one another, carried on an uninterrupted, now hidden, now open fight, 
a fight that each time ended, either in a revolutionary reconstitution of society at large, or in the 
common ruin of the contending classes”. 


According to Marx, the capitalists and the labourers do not reconcile in this struggle, 
because the capitalists are the exploiters and the labourers are the exploited. The interests of both 
these classes clash with one another. Therefore, this struggle can stop only if capitalism is 
abolished and the workers gain a victory. 


Marx was of the firm belief that germs are already present in the capitalism to destroy it, 
because the capitalism, with its inherent evils, creates a situation for self-destruction. Due to 
capitalism, the wealth of the country is concentrated in the hands of a few. On the other hand, 
with the increase of industries, the number of labourers also increases. The labourers establish 
mutual contact due to concentration of mills in big towns and also because of the trade and 
capitalism assuming an international form. Transport facilities also play an important role in the 
field of the establishment of mutual contacts of the labourers. Later on, they establish national 
and international contacts. 


Marx was concerned not only to highlight the inherent instability of capitalism, based as it 
is on irreconcilable class conflict, but also to analyse the nature of capitalist development. In 
particular, he drew attention to its tendency to experience deepening economic crises. These 
stemmed, in the main, from cyclical crises of overproduction, plunging the economy into 
stagnation and bringing unemployment and immiseration to the working class. Each crisis would 
be more severe than the last because, Marx calculated, in the long-term the rate of profit would 
fall. Further tensions would result from a tendency towards monopolization, the concentration 
of capital in fewer and fewer hands and the absorption of all other classes into the ranks of the 
proletariat. The exploited masses, united by a common economic interest, would thus come to 
constitute the overwhelming majority in any capitalist society. With the increase of capitalism, 
the condition of the workers would worsen and great unrest would spread among them. 
Therefore, the class-conscious labourers would raise the banner of revolution. Marx prophesied 
that the class workers will ultimately come out victorious in this struggle. 


5) Significance of Marxist thought. 


Ans: Marxism is commonly understood as an economic and social system based upon the 
theories of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. It serves as a critique of the development of 
capitalism and could be summed up as a theory that analyses the effect of capitalism on labour 
by introducing a fair distribution of factors for production and proposing class struggle as a 
central element in the analysis of social change in Western societies. 


Marxism established a framework- the materialist conception of history - for analysing 
economic, social, and political changes over long periods of time. Marx showed that a society's 
social or class relations ultimately became impediments to the further development of its 
productive forces. In order for the productive forces to gain the conditions for their further 
advance, the rising class associated with the economic expansion would have to overcome, in 
one way or another, the prevailing ruling classes who were tied to the older productive forces. 
Once the relations of production were radically altered, political, ideological, and cultural 
changes would follow. Marx concluded that all class societies, including capitalism are 
transitory. Marxist thought also investigated the production and circulation processes of 
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industrial capitalism from which Marx formulated labour theory of value for analysing the 
exploitation of workers by the capital-owning class. In this analysis, Marx found the origin of 
surplus value, the methods employed by capitalists to increase surplus value, and the role of the 
price system in redistributing the surplus value among capitalists. Marx concluded that the 
working class was bound to suffer impoverishment relative to the growing wealth around it, and 
at times, absolutely. Besides, Marxism studied the processes of capital accumulation that is, or 
investment, growth, and cycles - in capitalist societies. It showed that, during the accumulation 
process, there was a strong tendency for the rate of profit to fall and hence for the eventual 
retardation of capital accumulation. The ensuing recession restored the conditions required for 
another upswing, including the replenishment of the industrial reserve army of the unemployed 
and the strengthening of capital through mergers (centralization of capital) and write-offs of 
redundant capital goods. Over the long run, according to Marx, the capital accumulation process 
created both wealth and poverty, it both drained and refilled the army of the unemployed, and it 
spawned both increasingly larger enterprises and a proliferation of small ones - the former 
comprising the monopoly sector and the latter a crowded and intensely competitive sector of 
small capitals. One of Marx's conclusions from these investigations was that periodic business 
cycles were endemic to capitalism, as natural and as inevitable as changes of the season: there 
was no remedy for them within the system of capitalism itself. The cycles were also functional 
for the (temporary) survival of the system. Moreover, one can find an economic theory of the 
state in marxism - the state could not alleviate the commercial crises of capitalism, nor even the 
monetary panics which were but a phase of the broader crises. 


Marx’s theory on different classes within the society can provide valuable suggestions on 
how the classes can interrelate to form a whole and therefore demonstrate society’s functionality 
as one single unit. Marxism helps to understand the dynamic of a society in its entity; this means 
with all its different classes and members, because Marx looks at the development from an 
historical perspective and can therefore identify the movements and preferences of that society. 
The theory can help us consider the present in a long-term perspective through Marx’s historical 
sense, as well as understand the inherent dynamic of a society as a whole and not only their 
functionality as separate units. Marxism can provide a theory of a society in accordance with the 
highest human ideals to a very high extent. It can also serve as a mode of analysis examining 
the relationship between ownership, power and social change and thus illuminate a wider variety 
of social transformation than whatever is currently dominant. Furthermore, marxism helps us 
examine different relationships in society from different perspectives without being restrained 
by current points of view. Considering these ideas, it needs to be mentioned that Marx and 
Engels as the founders of marxism were aware that socialism is not something that can be 
introduced easily, but rather class struggle and revolutions formed a vital part of their theory. 


6) Contributions of Lenin. 


Ans: Undoubtedly the most influential Marxist theorist of the twentieth century, Lenin was 
primarily concerned with the issues of organization and revolution. What is to be Done? (1902) 
emphasized the central importance of a tightly organized ‘vanguard’ party to lead and guide the 
proletarian class. In Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism (1916), he analysed 
colonialism as an economic phenomenon and highlighted the possibility of turning world war 
into class war. State and Revolution (1917) outlined Lenin's firm commitment to the 
‘insurrectionary road’ and rejected electoral democracy as ‘bourgeois parliamentarianism’. 


Lenin was both a political leader and a major political thinker. Lenin's ideas reflected his 
overriding concern with the problems of winning power and establishing communist rule. He 
remained faithful to the idea of revolution, believing that parliamentary politics were merely a 
bourgeois sham, aimed at tricking the proletariat into believing that political power was 
exercised through the ballot box. Power had to be seized through armed insurrection, in 
accordance with Lenin's exhortation to ‘smash the state!’ Lenin also echoed Marx's call for a 
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transitional dictatorship of the proletariat, between the overthrow of capitalism and the 
achievement of ‘full communism’. The revolution had to be protected against the possibility of 
counter-revolution by ‘class enemies’, in particular the dispossessed bourgeoisie which wished 
to restore capitalism. Socialist revolution must therefore be followed by the construction of a 
proletarian or workers' state. 


The most significant and novel of Lenin's ideas was his belief in the need for a new kind of 
political party, a revolutionary party or vanguard party. Unlike Marx, Lenin did not believe that 
the proletariat would spontaneously develop revolutionary class consciousness, as the working 
class was deluded by bourgeois ideas and beliefs. Lacking any grasp of Marxist analysis, 
workers were failing to recognize that their real enemy was the capitalist system itself, and were 
instead seeking to improve their conditions within capitalism, for instance by achieving better 
pay, shorter hours and safer working conditions. Lenin suggested that only a ‘revolutionary 
party’ could lead the working class from ‘trade union consciousness’ to revolutionary class 
consciousness. Such a party should be composed of professional and dedicated revolutionaries. 
Its claim to leadership would lie in its ideological wisdom, specifically its understanding of 
Marxist theory, which was thought to provide a scientific explanation of social and historical 
development. The party could therefore act as the ‘vanguard of the proletariat’ because, armed 
with Marxism, it would be able to perceive the genuine interests of the proletariat and be 
dedicated to awakening the proletarian class to its revolutionary potential. When the Bolsheviks 
seized power in 1917, they did so as a vanguard party and therefore in the name of the proletariat. 


What made Vladimir Lenin unique in historiographical literature was his passion and 
dedication to the cause. He said, “No proposition is more susceptible of historical truth than that 
there is a tendency for various economic groups to become aware of their class interests and to 
work consciously for the fulfilment of ends which they consider good”. His charisma, 
intelligence, and conviction were key to awakening the masses from their class ignorance. 
Lenin’s work successfully incited the workers, trade unions, and peasants into class 
consciousness. Captivating the imaginations of the oppressed, Lenin was successful inciting 
large segments of the ‘proletariat’ and cast the existing economic and class systems into turmoil, 
as Marx had proffered in The Manifesto. The use of a commanding narrative by Lenin swayed 
his contemporaries into political action, altering the landscape of modern historiography. 


B): Write answers in brief. 


1) Give a comment on Marx’s writings. 


Ans: Karl Marx's work derived from a synthesis of Hegelian philosophy, British political 
economy and French socialism. Its centrepiece was a critique of capitalism that highlights its 
transitional nature by drawing attention to systemic inequality and instability. Marx subscribed 
to a teleological theory of history that held that social development would inevitably culminate 
with the establishment of communism. Marx has written various issues of philosophy, 
economics, politics and society. His classic work is the three-volume Capital (1867, 1885 and 
1894); his best-known and most accessible work, with Engels, is the Communist Manifesto 
(1848). The books, articles, pamphlets of Marx were written during three decades from the early 
forties to the early seventies. The basic ideologies found in Marx’s writings are: dialectical 
materialism, historical materialism, theory of alienation, theory of surplus value, class struggle, 
dictatorship of the proletariat and the vision of a communist society. 
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The written work of Marx cannot be reduced to a philosophy, much less to a philosophical 
system. The whole of his work is a radical critique of philosophy, especially of G. W. F. 
Hegel’s idealist system and of the philosophies of the left and right post-Hegelians. It is not, 
however, a mere denial of those philosophies. Marx declared that philosophy must become 
reality: “The philosophers have only interpreted the world, in various ways. The point, however, 
is to change it”. One could no longer be content with interpreting the world; one must be 
concerned with transforming it, which meant transforming both the world itself and 
human consciousness of it. This, in turn, required a critique of experience together with a 
critique of ideas. In fact, Marx believed that all knowledge involves a critique of ideas. He was 
not an empiricist. Rather, his work teems with concepts (appropriation, alienation, praxis, 
creative labour, value, and so on) that he had inherited from earlier philosophers and economists, 
including Hegel, Johann Fichte, Immanuel Kant, Adam Smith, David Ricardo, and John Stuart 
Mill. What uniquely characterizes the writings of Marx is that, instead of making abstract 
affirmations about a whole group of problems such as human nature, knowledge, and matter, he 
examines each problem in its dynamic relation to the others and, above all, tries to relate them 
to historical, social, political, and economic realities. 


2) What is the marxist explanation of social change? 


Ans: According to Marx, social change occurs as a sequel to class struggle. The seeds of class 
struggle which generate change are found in the economic infra-structure of society. At the dawn 
of human history, when man used to live, in the words of Marx, in a state of primitive 
communism, those contradictions or conflicts of interest among classes did not exist. 


Both the forces of production and the products of labour were communally owned. As such, 
class distinctions did not exist. With the emergence of the private ownership of the forces of 
production, however, the fundamental contradictions or class distinctions were created. 


The forces of production give rise to particular relations of production. Through its 
ownership of the forces of production, a minority is able to control command and enjoy the fruits 
of the labour of the majority. This dominant group also determines the superstructure in keeping 
with the interest of the group. Law, literature, philosophy, etc. are all created accordingly. In 
other words, the production of the means of subsistence is the most crucial of all human 
activities. Since humans cannot survive without food, water, shelter and so on, the way in which 
these are produced conditions all other aspects of life; in short, “social being determines 
consciousness’. In the preface to A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, written in 
1859, Marx gave this theory its most succinct expression by suggesting that social consciousness 
and the ‘legal and political superstructure’ arise from the ‘economic base/infrastructure’, the real 
foundation of society. This “base” consists essentially of the ‘mode of production’ or economic 
system — feudalism, capitalism, socialism and so on. Although the precise nature of the 
relationship between the base and the superstructure has been the subject of considerable debate 
and speculation, it undoubtedly led Marx to conclude that political, legal, cultural, religious, 
artistic and other aspects of life could primarily be explained by reference to economic factors. 


The forces of production do not, however, remain unchanged. Whenever the forces of 
production undergo a change, there is a corresponding change in the relations of production also. 
A new class emerges as dominant and seeks to control command and enjoy the fruits of the 
labour of the majority. A conflict naturally ensues between the emerging dominant group on the 
one hand and the group which had hitherto enjoyed all the privileges. The emerging dominant 
group endeavours to determine the superstructure in terms of its own interest. The society, as a 
whole, thus undergoes a change. 
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Marx seeks to explain all social changes in terms of the contradictions which are found in 
the economic infrastructure of society. “The history of all hitherto existing society”, says Marx 
“is the history of class struggle”. In his view, class struggle will continue till class distinctions 
are completely obliterated and a classless society comes into being. 

Marxian theory of social change has been criticized from various points of view. Although, 
it is undeniable that the economic factors exert a very important influence on politics and social 
philosophy of a given society, to regard the economic system as the sole determinant of legal 
codes, political and cultural system, to the exclusion of all others, makes the study biased and 
partial. 


3) Discuss the central criticisms of labour theory of value. 


Ans: The labour theory of value has its merits. It does provide a coherent explanation of market 
prices, in particular relative prices; good X costs twice as much as good Y because it costs twice 
as much to produce good X. Empirically, there certainly seems to be a general tendency for 
prices to equal costs (including the interest cost on invested capital). Moreover, there is a natural 
mechanism by which to explain this tendency: if the price of a product were to exceed its cost 
of production, either existing producers or newcomers would increase output, lowering the price 
of the product and/or bidding up its cost of production. On the other hand, if the price of a 
product were below its cost of production, it would not pay to continue making it, and the 
diminished future supply would lead to higher prices for the product and/or lower costs of its 
inputs. 


Despite these points in its favor, there are serious flaws with the labour theory of value. Let 
us briefly review some of the most important- 


(1) Methodological objections: The most fundamental objection is that a labour theory of 
(exchange) value entirely neglects the causal role of subjective valuations in the formation of 
market prices. Human actors are forward looking, and hence past expenditures and effort are 
irrelevant to the present determination of the relative merits of two different commodities. Even 
if all memory of previous expenditures were suddenly lost, market prices would still form. 
Clearly then, the labour theory of value is not the deepest explanation possible. 


(2) Applicable only to reproducible goods: Obviously the cost theory of value can only 
explain market prices of reproducible goods. An entirely different theory is needed if one wants 
to explain, say, the relative price of a Van Gogh painting and a guitar played by Elvis. 


(3) The time element: The cost theory can only explain the “natural” (long-run) price of a 
good; it cannot explain the day-to-day fluctuations in market price that characterize any actual 
good. Additionally—as Böhm-Bawerk stressed—the phenomenon of originary interest destroys 
any hope to explain the final price of a good by the prices of its inputs, unless “time” is classified 
as an input with its associated money price. 


(4) “Costs” are prices: The labour theory of value is at best a partial theory; it explains the 
price of a television set by reference to the money costs of the labour, glass, and other resources 
that went into its construction. But these “money costs” are really nothing but the market prices 
of these particular goods and services (i.e., labour hours, units of glass, etc.). The labour theory 
of value does not, therefore, build up price from more fundamental building blocks; instead, it 
merely spells out relationships that must obtain (in the long run) among the prices of certain 
goods and services. 


In contrast to the classical labour theory of value, the so-called marginal revolution ushered 
in the modern, subjective theory, whereby market price is determined by the marginal utility of 
a good. As Bóhm-Bawerk”s famous example illustrated, one can explain equilibrium prices 
relying solely on the money valuations of various marginal units of different commodities. In 
the exposition of Rothbard in Man, Economy and State, the vestiges of cardinal utility have been 
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completely eliminated; equilibrium exchange ratios can be explained entirely by the individuals’ 
ordinal rankings of various marginal units. The marginal utility approach to price determination 
(in the eyes of its proponents) avoids all of the objections listed above, and it can also 
accommodate the merits of the labour theory of value. That is, the long-run tendency for a 
reproducible good’s price to equal the money expenditures (including interest on invested 
capital) necessary for its continued production is entirely compatible with the marginal utility 
explanation. 


4) Illustrate the differences between communism and socialism. 


Ans: Communism and socialism both grew out of grass-roots opposition to the exploitation of 
workers by wealthy businesses during the Industrial Revolution. Both assume that all goods and 
services will be produced by government-controlled institutions or collective organizations 
rather than by privately-owned businesses. In addition, the central government is mainly 
responsible for all aspects of economic planning, including matters of supply and demand. 


The difference between communism and socialism is not conveniently clear-cut. The two 
terms are often used interchangeably, but these economic and political theories are not the same. 
The main difference is that under communism, most property and economic resources are owned 
and controlled by the state (rather than individual citizens); under socialism, all citizens share 
equally in economic resources as allocated by a democratically-elected government. This 
difference and others are outlined in the table below. 


Communism vs. Socialism 


Attribute Communism Socialism 
Basic From each according to his ability, From each according to his ability, to 
Philosophy to each according to his needs. each according to his contribution. 
Economy Central government. Central government. 
Planned By 
Ownership of All economic resources are Individuals own personal property but all 
Economic publicly owned and controlled by industrial and production capacity is 
Resources the government. Individuals hold communally owned and managed by a 
no personal property or assets. democratically elected government. 


Distribution of Production is intended to meet all Production is intended to meet individual 


Economic basic human needs and is and societal needs and distributed 
Production distributed to the people at no according to individual ability and 
charge. contribution. 
Class Class is abolished. The ability to Classes exist but differences are 
Distinction earn more than other workers is diminished. It is possible for some people 
almost non-existent. to earn more than others. 
Religion Religion is effectively abolished. Freedom of religion is allowed. 
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Q.3: Answer the following questions in detail. 


1) What do you understand by communism? Identify the major characteristics of 
communism. 


Ans: Communism is a theory or system of social organization in which all property is owned by 
the community and each person contributes and receives according to their ability and needs. As 
such, communism is a specific form of socialism. 


Communism derived from Latin word communis which means 'common” or ‘universal’. It 
was documented in historical records that initially, communist philosophy was the history of 
socialism. In its modern version, communism evolved of the socialist movements of 19th 
century Europe and the critics of capitalism during the Industrial Revolution. Main critics were 
the German philosopher Karl Marx and his associate Friedrich Engels, and their pioneering 
‘Communist Manifesto’ of 1848, the defining document of the movement, presented a novel 
explanation of communism. 


Communism includes a variety ofschools of thought which broadly 
include Marxism and anarcho-communism as well as the political ideologies grouped around 
both, all of which share the analysis that the current order of society stems from capitalism, 
its economic system and mode of production, namely that in this system there are two major 
social classes, conflict between these two classes is the root of all problems in society and this 
situation can only ultimately be resolved through a social revolution. The two classes are 
the proletariat (the working class), who make up the majority of the population within society 
and must work to survive; and the bourgeoisie (the capitalist class), a small minority who 
derives profit from employing the working class through private ownership of the means of 
production. According to this analysis, revolution would put the working class in power and in 
turn establish social ownership of the means of production which is the primary element in the 
transformation of society towards communism. Along with social democracy, communism 
became the dominant political tendency within the international socialist movement by the 
1920s. The emergence of the Soviet Union as the world's first nominally communist state led to 
communism's widespread association with Marxism-Leninism and the Soviet economic 
model. Almost all communist governments in the 20th century espoused Marxism—Leninism or 
a variation of it. 


The Soviet Union, China, and Yugoslavia developed models which varied both over time 
and from each other. Nevertheless, six defining characteristics of communist ideology can be 
identified- 


(1) The monopoly of power of the ruling communist party: The first of these 
characteristics is a firm belief in the necessity of the monopoly of power of the communist party. 
From very early in the Soviet era, intolerance of alternative parties and political movements 
extended not only to supporters of the tsarist regime but also to fellow revolutionaries who had 
not belonged to the Bolshevik faction. In some Communist states, at different times, other parties 
are allowed to exist, but only as a constitutional decoration. They are denied both power and 
autonomy. The communist party itself appears in various guises. The party rest its right to rule 
on its claim to possess the theoretical knowledge and practical experience needed to build a 
socialist and ultimately communist society. In its own perception, the party constitutes the 
vanguard of the working class, and thus becomes the institutional embodiment of ‘the 
dictatorship of the proletariat’. In reality, what ensued was not dictatorship of the proletariat— 
the idea of an entire social class exercising dictatorship is fanciful—but party dictatorship over 
the proletariat as well as over everyone else. 


(2) Democratic centralism: Democratic centralism proposes that party should be 
composed of a hierarchy of institutions, linking grass-root cells to the party's highest organs: its 
central committee and politburo. ‘Democracy’ within the party requires that each level of the 
party would be able to debate freely, make recommendations to higher organs and elect their 
delegates; however, ‘centralization’ means that minorities would have to accept the views of the 
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majority, and that lower organs of the party should obey decisions made by higher ones. The 
revolutionary party have to be tightly disciplined centrally organized in order to provide the 
ideological leadership the proletariat needed. Lenin proclaimed that democratic centralism 
would achieve ‘freedom of discussion and unity of action”. 


(3) State ownership of the means of production: Communists have the fundamental belief 
that public ownership is necessary to extirpate capitalists as a class, and this takes the form of a 
commitment to state ownership of the means of production. The state owns all capital in a 
communist system including all land, machines, buildings and infrastructure. Private property is 
abolished or limited to personal items. For example, a communist society may move vast 
numbers of people out of their homes and intents in order to use the land for some purpose such 
as a factors infrastructure project. 


(4) Centrally planned, rather than market economy: In a capitalist system firms freely 
decide what to produce and consumers freely decide what to buy in a process known as markets. 
In a communist system, this is completely replaced by a system of state planning whereby the 
state sets production targets for all goods and services. Every subsequent communist take-over 
was speedily followed by the nationalization of industry—collectivization of agriculture 
proceeded at varying speeds—and an attempt to replace market relations by planned 
development. In its economic dimensions, ideology was especially important as a guide to policy 
in the earliest years of communist rule. Once the nationalization of industry and the 
collectivization of agriculture had long been completed, and after a series of Five-Year Plans 
had accelerated the industrialization of these (hitherto mainly agricultural) countries, 
communism offered fewer clues on how to proceed. 


(5) Membership of an international communist movement: “Workers of the world 
unite!” is the famous rallying cry that concludes the Manifesto and seeks to create a political 
structure that transcends national borders. The idea lay at the heart of Soviet internationalism, 
uniting the destiny of countries as geographically distant as the USSR, Vietnam and Cuba, and 
revolutionary groups including the Colombian FARC or the Kurdish Workers’ Party PKK, as 
well as anti-globalisation movements. Communism, like medieval Christendom, is one and 
indivisible, an international fellowship of faith, ‘all working together, all over the world, with 
one common end’. One great vision uniting all, in the words of a communist song. 
Internationalism was not an option but a necessity of communist political being. 


(6) Aspiration to move eventually to a stateless, classless, moneyless society: As the 
productive forces continue to advance, socialism is to be transformed into a communist society, 
1.e. a classless, stateless, humane society based on common ownership and distribution based on 
one's needs. As Marx put it in his 1875 Critique of the Gotha Program, “From each according 
to his ability, to each according to his needs”. Marx nevertheless recognized that there could be 
no immediate transition from capitalism to communism. A transitionary ‘socialist’ stage of 
development would last as long as class antagonisms persisted. This would be characterized by 
what Marx called the ‘revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat’, in effect, a proletarian state 
whose purpose would be to safeguard the gains of the revolution by preventing counter- 
revolution by the dispossessed bourgeoisie. However, as class antagonisms began to fade with 
the emergence of full communism, the state would ‘wither away’ — once the class system had 
been abolished the state would lose its reason for existence. The resulting communist society 
would therefore be stateless as well as classless, and would allow a system of commodity 
production to give way to one geared to the satisfaction of human needs. For the first time, 
human beings would be able to shape their own destinies and realize their full potential, reflected 
in Marx's belief that ‘the free development of each is the precondition of the free development 
of all’. 


2) Elaborate the important principles of marxism. 


Ans: Marxism generally refers to the ideas of the German philosopher, Karl Marx. But marxism 
does not mean exclusively the ideas of Marx. It also includes the ideas of Marx, Friedrich Engels 
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and their supporters, who call themselves Marxists. Its thinkers are continuously contributing to 
its philosophy. Thus, it is said that Marx is dead, but marxism is still alive. 


Here are some important principles of Marxism- 


(1) Scientific socialism: Marx calls his socialism as ‘scientific socialism’. It is scientific, 
because it offers the economic interpretation of history by using the scientific methodology of 
dialectical materialism. It explains not only the true causes of exploitation, but also offers the 
scientific remedy of revolution and dictatorship of the proletariat to cure the social ills of 
exploitation. It not only offers scientific reasons for class division and also struggle in society, 
but also provides for a scientific mechanism to establish a classless and exploitation less society. 


(2) Dialectical materialism: Dialectical materialism is the scientific methodology 
developed by Marx and Engels for the interpretation of history. Here, Marx has borrowed 
heavily from his predecessors, particularly, the German philosopher Hegel. Dialectics is a very 
old methodology, employed to discover truth by exposing contradictions, through a clash of 
opposite ideas. Hegel refined it by developing the trilogy of thesis, anti-thesis and synthesis. It 
is popularly known as the Dialectical Triad. 


For materialism, Marx is highly indebted to the French school of materialism, mainly the 
French materialist thinker Ludwig Feuerbach. It is the matter, which is the ultimate reality and 
not the idea. The latter is a reflection of the former. How we earn our bread determines our ideas. 
It is not the consciousness of men that determines their existence but, on the contrary, it is their 
social existence that determines their consciousness. Marx has observed that “Hegel’s dialectics 
was standing on its head and I have put it on its feet”. Hegel has developed dialectical idealism. 
Marx replaced idea with matter. The economic forces determine the idea and not vice versa. 
Thus, Marx has reversed the position of idea and matter. 


(3) Historical materialism: Historical materialism is the application of dialectical 
materialism to the interpretation of history. It is the economic interpretation of world history by 
applying the marxian methodology of dialectical materialism. The world history has been 
divided into four stages: age of primitive communism, the slavery system, feudalism and 
capitalism. 


Marx's historical materialism is teleological, in the sense that it invests history with meaning 
or a purpose, reflected in its goal: classless communism. This goal would nevertheless only be 
achieved once history had developed through a series of stages or epochs, each characterized by 
its own economic structure and class system. In The German Ideology (1846), Marx identified 
four such stages: 


(1) Primitive communism or tribal society, in which material scarcity provided the principal 
source of conflict; 


(2) Slavery, covering classical or ancient societies and characterized by conflict between master 
and slave; 


(3) Feudalism, marked by antagonism between land owners and serfs; and 
(4) Capitalism, dominated by the struggle between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. 


Human history had therefore been a long struggle between the oppressed and the oppressor, 
the exploited and the exploiter. Each stage of history nevertheless marked an advance on the last 
in that it brought about the further development of the ‘forces of production’: machinery, 
technology, labour processes and the like. 


(4) Theory of surplus value: Marx has developed the theory of surplus value to explain the 
exploitation in the capitalist society. Here, Marx was influenced by the theories of classical 
economists. He subscribed to the labour theory of value which says that the value of a 
commodity is determined by the amount of labour consumed in its production. Marx was of the 
view that the labourers produce wealth with their labour, but the capitalists does not give them 
their share of profit. 
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For instance, the capitalists purchase big machines and also establish big factories with their 
capital. Millions of labourers work in these factories. Due to lack of capital, the labourers cannot 
establish big factories. They are compelled to sell their labour and get employment in the 
factories established by the capitalists. 


The capitalists sell the finished goods at a high rate and give meagre wages to the labourers. 
The difference between the cost of the finished goods and their sale price is called profit. This 
process of earning profit is called the theory of surplus value. Marx held the view that this profit 
should go to the labourer and not to the capitalist because labour is the basis for production of 
all types of wealth. 


(5) Class struggle: According to Marx, the history of all hitherto existing society has been 
the history of class struggles. Except the primitive communist stage, all historical ages have been 
characterised by the antagonism between the dominant and dependent classes or the haves and 
the have nots. This antagonism is caused by class contradictions; it is the result of exploitation 
by the property-owning class of the property less class. 


Throughout history, there have been two contending classes in every epoch. In the slavery 
system, they were the masters and the slaves, in feudalism, the feudal lords and the peasants and 
in capitalism, the bourgeois and the proletariat. The masters, the feudal lords and the bourgeois 
are the owners of the means of production. However, it is the slaves, the peasants and the 
proletariat, who carry out production, but their produce is taken away by their exploiters and in 
return, they are given just enough for their survival. By virtue of the ownership of the means of 
production, the property-owning class exploits the propertyless class. This is the main source 
and cause of class struggle. The interests of the contending classes are irreconcilable. No 
compromise or rapprochement is possible between the contending classes. The inherent 
contradictions of contending classes of every epoch can be resolved only through the 
annihilation of the exploiting classes. 


(6) Revolution: Class struggle paves the way for revolution. Class struggle is imperceptible, 
but revolution is perceptible. Class struggle is a long-drawn affair, but revolution is short, swift 
and violent. In the words of Marx, ‘revolution is the indispensable mid-wife of social change’. 
Transition from one historical stage to another occurs through revolution. Feudal revolution 
brought an end to the slavery system; the bourgeois revolution ended feudalism and the 
proletariat revolution will bring an end to capitalism. Thus, any epoch-making social change is 
always brought about by a revolution. 


Revolution occurs when there is incompatibility between the means or forces of production 
and the relations of production. After the proletarian revolution, there will not be any further 
revolution, because there will be no contradiction. In order to build socialism, it has first to 
overthrow the bourgeois state through political revolution. 


(7) The dictatorship of proletariat: Marx believed that the proletarian revolution would 
be followed by a temporary period called the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’, during which the 
revolution would need to be protected against the danger of counter-revolution carried out by 
the dispossessed bourgeoisie. It is also known as the socialist state. The state apparatus created 
by the bourgeois to oppress the proletariat will be taken over by the proletariat themselves. 


According to Marx, all states have been dictatorships and so the socialist state is no 
exception. It is also a dictatorship. The state has always been used by one class to suppress the 
other class. In the socialist state, the proletariat class will use the coercive organs of the state 
such as the army, the police, prison, judicial system etc., against the bourgeois class. Marx argues 
that if democracy means the rule of the majority, then the proletariat state is the most democratic 
state, because for the first time in the annals of history, power comes into the hands of the 
majority. 

(8) Communism: As class antagonisms began to fade with the emergence of full 
communism, the state would ‘wither away’ — once the class system had been abolished the state 
would lose its reason for existence. The resulting communist society would therefore be stateless 
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as well as classless, and would allow a system of commodity production to give way to one 
geared to the satisfaction of human needs. For the first time, human beings would be able to 
shape their own destinies and realize their full potential, reflected in Marx's belief that ‘the free 
development of each is the precondition of the free development of all’. 


3) “My dialectic method is not only different from the Hegelian, but is its direct opposite”. 
Discuss. 


Ans: The concept of dialectical materialism emerges from statements by Marx in the second 
edition postface to his magnum opus, Das Kapital. There Marx says he intends to use Hegelian 
dialectics but in revised form. 


Karl Marx was very deeply touched by the evils of capitalism which took birth due to 
industrial revolution. He was also influenced by the contemporary socialistic ideology and 
Hegel’s Dialectic. Therefore, it is essential to understand Hegel’s Dialectic. Hegel was a German 
Philosopher and at time of Marx, Hegel’s philosophy dominated the Bonn and Berlin 
Universities when he was a student there. He accepted the outer form of Hegel’s philosophy and 
discarded its spirit. Hegel was a spiritualist. 


According to him the world including individuals and societies, is dynamic in nature; it is 
not static but is in a constant flux. An idea occurs in man’s brain and many ideas crop up to 
support that idea. In this way, thesis is prepared, but certain defects are noticed in this thesis. 
Therefore, many views occur in man’s mind against this thesis. Later, there is a compromise 
between these contradictory ideas and with the co-operation of the both a synthesis is produced. 
Then a reaction takes place in man’s mind against this synthesis and coordination again becomes 
thesis. Then anti-thesis takes place and, in the end, synthesis is created with the reconciliation 
of the two. In this way, development takes place through thesis, anti-thesis and synthesis. The 
following diagram presents Hegel’s conception of dialectics: 


THESIS v. ANTITHESIS 
(Proposition) (Counter-Proposition) 








reconciliation 


SYNTHESIS v. ANTITHESIS 
(New Thesis) (Counter-Proposition) 





reconciliation 


SYNTHESIS 
(New Thesis) 


According to Hegel, this cycle of human reason continues, because dynamism is the law of 
the mature. Hegel's thought is in fact sometimes called dialectical idealism, and Hegel himself 
is counted among a number of other philosophers known as the German idealists. Marx, on the 
contrary, believed that dialectics should deal not with the mental world of ideas but with "the 
material world", the world of production and other economic activity. Thus, Marx abandoned 
the idealism of Hegel and adopted the materialist view of the world. Materialism suggests that 
the world is material by its very name. Everything is caused, oriented, moved and developed by 
matter. Matter decides and determines everything in the society. Matter has the objective 
existence. From matter we get materialism that can be seen, observed material and its true value 
can be ascertained. On other hand, to Hegel the world is ideal by its very nature. Ideas determine 
the matters or reality. Thus, Marx’s philosophy is different from that of Hegel. Marx himself 
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admitted in the introduction of his well-known book Das Kapital, “I found the Hegelian dialectic 
standing on its head. I put it on its foot”. Marx believed that Hegel’s theory was opposite to his 
(Marx’s) theory, as his own philosophy is straight. 


Marx’s closest collaborator, Frederick Engels has skilfully explained Marx’s dialectical 
materialism by giving an example of a barley seed. He argues, if a barley seed is sown, it will 
turn into an offshoot with heat and moisture. In this way, the barley seed will destroy itself but 
its offshoot shall take the shape of a plant. That plant shall bear many grains and with the labour 
of the farmer these grains can be of better quality. After some time, that plant will destroy itself 
and the seeds will reproduce many more plants. According to Engels, the seed is thesis and the 
plant is anti-thesis. Its fruit is synthesis. He has also given another example to explain thesis, 
anti-thesis and synthesis. He says that in the beginning the entire society had a control over the 
land. This was a thesis. Later on, the idea of individual control cropped up. It was an anti-thesis. 
Individual ownership on land was established and the production increased. The people 
supported this view. After the industrial revolution, many machines were invented. Therefore, 
the idea came up to adopt mechanical method in the field of agriculture to boost production, but 
the individual had no financial resources to buy tractors or to install tube-wells for agricultural 
production. Therefore, the people demanded the social ownership of land and nationalisation of 
industries. In this way, a relationship was established. 


Thus, Marx agreed with Hegel that there was a constant movement in the dialectical process, 
but emphasized the real rather than the ideal, the social rather than the intellectual, matter rather 
than the mind. For Marx, the key idea was not the history of philosophy, but the history of 
economic production and the social relations that accompanied it. He acknowledged Hegel’s 
great contribution, which was to recognize world history as a process, as constant motion, 
change, transformation, and development, and to understand the internal connections between 
the movement and its development. From Hegel, he also learnt that the various angles of the 
developmental process could not be studied in isolation, but in their relations with one another 
and with the process as a whole- Hegel applied dialectics to the realm of ideas. However, Marx 
as a materialist believed that consciousness was determined by life, and not the other way 
around. Unlike the latent conservatism and idealism of Hegelian philosophy, Marxism rejected 
the status quo—capitalism—as intolerable. Social circumstances constantly changed, with no 
social system lasting forever. Capitalism arose under certain historical circumstances, which 
would disappear in due course of time. Thus Marx, like Hegel, continued to believe that 
dialectics was a powerful tool. It offered a law of social development, and in that sense Marx’s 
social philosophy (like that of Hegel) was a philosophy of history. Both perceived social change 
as inevitable. 


4) Give a critique of dialectical materialism. 


Ans. Apologists of Marx argued that although there were defects in the application of Marx’s 
theory, the theory itself is not wrong and that it is based on scientific understanding of the events 
of material world as well as of human history. However, to be certain that Marx’s theory is 
flawless, his theory of ‘dialectical materialism’ should be thoroughly re-examined, because it is 
the essence of all of his theoretical constructions. 


(1) Marx tweaks Hegelian dialectics: Economist and philosopher Ludwig von 
Mises in Theory and History strives to highlight how Hegelianism stands in stark contradiction 
to materialism and that no rational fusion of the two is possible. For one thing, Hegelians 
believed that the ultimate basis of the universe was mind (which they called “spirit” or “geisf”), 
while the materialists believed that it was matter. For Hegel, the dialectical process of thinking 
mirrors the creation process. Mises says that this worldview is completely incompatible with 
any kind of materialism. Thus, the weird thing about dialectical materialism, Mises notes, is that 
Marx seemed to cobble it together from pieces of two existing philosophies that contradicted 
each other- Hegelian spiritualism and materialism. 
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Furthermore, Marx stopped at the stage of antithesis, borrowed the Hegelian dialectic, and 
called it a new philosophical concept. Paradoxically, it turns out that dialectical materialism is a 
product of the misuse of the dialectical method itself. 


Moreover, Marx was first of all a communist revolutionary and then a philosopher. As a 
revolutionary, he was looking for a scientific basis for the idea of social conflict as the 
destructive force of capitalism. He mechanically transferred the dialectical method of cognition 
of truth and turned it into a theory of conflict that governed the historical process. 


Although Marx and Engels boasted of putting the philosophy of Hegel on its feet, Mises 
concluded that the two simply wanted to latch onto him because his philosophy was dominant 
in their time. Perhaps it would look better, from their point of view, to propose a philosophy 
claiming to build upon a great master rather than to repudiate him. 


(2) Misinterpretation of reality for the sake of ideology: Friedrich Engels, in trying to 
prove dialectical materialism, studied the natural world and was wowed to find examples of 
dialectical processes in full bloom wherever he looked. The whole of geology is a series of 
negated negations, he wrote. A butterfly comes into existence from an egg through negation of 
the egg, and then is negated again as it dies. The barleycorn is negated by the barley plant, which 
produces another barleycorn but in several times the quantity. Mises strongly suggests that this 
is not actually some ground-shaking revelation but just a silly word game. He points out that it 
is just as sensible to call a butterfly the “self-assertion” of the egg as the negation of 1t—the 
maturing of its inherent purpose and fulfilment of its ultimate potential. Engels was only 
substituting the word negation for the word change. 


Dialectical Materialism is not a natural or scientific law. It is a law that Marx and Engels 
imposed on nature or matter. They were conscious that negations what they call mechanical or 
negative in character occur in nature. But they deliberately ignored or avoided this fact and 
asserted that those occurrences should not be taken into account. It proves that they consciously 
imposed the theory of dialectics on matter. 


(3) Dialectical materialism was wrong in its historicism: Another Austrian philosopher 
Karl Popper famously opposed marxism in general and its philosophical core — the marxist 
dialectic materialism — in particular. He attacked the historicism of Marx, to point out that his 
attempts to provide total and scientific explanations of society with the help of laws of history 
(which he claimed he had discovered), were essentially totalitarian in aim, principles and 
purpose. A scientific theory, according to Popper, was one which did not try to explain 
everything. It ruled out most of what could possibly happen, and would be considered as 
falsified, if what it projected did not happen. This was the essential problem with dialectical 
materialism. If a theory could explain all sorts of possibilities, without any attention to the actual 
state of affairs substantiated by observation and experimental results as evidence, then it 
contained no scientific information. 


Philosopher Allen Wood argued that, in its form as an official Soviet philosophy, dialectical 
materialism was doomed to be superficial because "creativity or critical thinking" was 
impossible in an authoritarian environment. 


(4) Economic reductionism: Probably the most common critique of dialectical materialism 
is that it is an example of economic reductionism or economic determinism. The whole point of 
dialectical materialism is to radically simplify the complexities of the world in order to explain 
the underlying patterns and mechanisms. Although, it is undeniable that the economic factors 
exert a very important influence on politics and social philosophy of a given society, to regard 
the economic system as the sole determinant of legal codes, political and cultural system, to the 
exclusion of all others, makes the study biased and partial. 


(5) Oversimplified view of history: Dialectical materialism analyses progress into the 
concept of there being a thesis, an antithesis and consequentially a synthesis. This is essentially 
an overly simplistic model of society which really does not create any intellectual value. It 
encourages the concept of conflict which may be emotionally attractive to some people, but in 
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fact is not normally mass conflict that creates progress. Challenges from competition and the 
desire to improve things 1s the main driver for progress. That happens best without mass conflict. 


(6) Baseless theory: Dialectical materialism is baseless; it is not more than a mere ‘theory’ 
without any proofs. A philosophical theory of history ought to be based upon observation of 
contemporary events and historical facts, and should be applicable to other times also. Either it 
should be formulated on the basis of historical evidence, being in addition applicable to events 
of the present and the future, or it should have been deduced and inferred from a priori premises 
based upon a series of scientific, philosophical, and logical principles. The theory of historical 
materialism does not fulfil the conditions of any of the above mentioned methods. Neither the 
historical events of the times of Marx and Engels can be explained on its basis, as Engels himself 
has admitted. Engels says that he and Marx made a mistake in emphasizing the importance of 
the economic factor in some of their works. 


(7) Dialectical materialism contradicts itself: According to dialectical materialism, all 
thought, all philosophical and scientific theories, and all ethical systems represent certain 
material and economic conditions, and are inseparably connected with their own specific 
objective conditions. Hence their value and validity are not absolute, but dependent upon a 
specific period. With the lapse of a particular period and changes in the material, economic, and 
social conditions, which are necessary and inevitable, every idea or thought, every philosophical 
or scientific theory or ethical system is invalidated and is ultimately bound to be replaced by a 
different idea, thought or theory. 


According to this principle, dialectical materialism, too, is subject to this universal law. 
Because if it is not subject to this universal law and is an exception, it would mean that there are 
some scientific and philosophical laws which are fundamental and independent of any kind of 
economic base; and if dialectical materialism is subject to the general law, its value and validity 
are confined to one period and it is applicable to that period alone which has given rise to it. It 
is not relevant to an earlier or later period. Thus, in both cases, dialectical materialism is 
contradicted by itself. 


(8) Adherence to a purely materialistic view: To Marx, animals, plants, human body and 
even the brain of a man is nothing but collection of matters and that it is not the brain but the 
matter that thinks. Dialectical materialism assumes that everything that exists is material. There 
are no gods, no souls, no spirits to call up at a séance, or any of that eerie supernatural things. 
Pre-marxist materialistic thinkers could not explain the material world through its ceaseless 
historical progress and change. Naturally, Marx could not accept such materialistic thinking 
which is mechanic and metaphysical and against dialectics. The philosophy which was the 
creation of Marx and Engels was dialectics and against metaphysics. But scientific discoveries 
have been made without any mention or help of the law of ‘dialectical materialism’. It is clear 
that Marx ascribed dialectical materialism to material world to suit his purpose. 


Far from being scientific, Marx's dialectic depends heavily on the ideas and subjective 
choices of the philosopher employing the method. So, not surprisingly, Marx employed 
dialectic analysis which "proved" that the proletariat will be a winner in the class struggle in the 
long run. Marx's analysis is filled with a variety of other errors. This includes concepts that have 
been refuted by economists, historians, and philosophers, such as the labour theory of value, 
labour as a commodity, the theory of value and surplus value, and dialectical materialism 
itself. It served as a concept behind which falsehood and wishful thinking were concealed. 


5) Explain the concept of ‘historical materialism’. 


Ans: Historical materialism is amethodology used by scientific socialists and marxist 
historiographers that focuses on human societies and their development through history, arguing 
that history is the result of material conditions rather than ideals. In simple words, historical 
materialism is a marxist interpretation of history in terms of the class struggle. This was first 
articulated by Karl Marx as the "materialist conception of history”. 
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Historical materialism builds upon the idea of historical progress that became popular in 
philosophy during the Enlightenment, which asserted that the development of human society 
has progressed through a series of stages, from hunting and gathering, through pastoralism and 
cultivation, to commercial society. Historical materialism rests on a foundation 
of dialectical materialism, in which matter is considered primary and ideas, thought, and 
consciousness are secondary, 1.e. consciousness and human ideas about the universe result from 
material conditions rather than vice versa. 


Historical materialism springs from a fundamental underlying reality of human existence: 
that in order for subsequent generations of human beings to survive, it is necessary for them to 
produce and reproduce the material requirements of everyday life. How production is 
accomplished depends on the character of society's productive forces, which refers to the means 
of production such as the tools, instruments, technology, land, raw materials, and human 
knowledge and abilities in terms of using these means of production. The relations of production 
are determined by the level and character of these productive forces present at any given time in 
history. In all societies, human beings collectively work on nature but, especially in class 
societies, do not do the same work. In such societies, there is a division of labour in which people 
not only carry out different kinds of labour but occupy different social positions on the basis of 
those differences. The most important such division is that between manual and intellectual 
labour whereby one class produces a given society's wealth while another is able to monopolize 
control of the means of production and so both governs that society and lives off of the wealth 
generated by the labouring classes. 









The Superstructure 
(Everything else) 





Family 
Education 
Religion 
CJS 
Leisure 
Mass Media 
Healthcare 


The Infrastructure 
The Economic Base of Society (AKA the economy) 


Diagram explaining the relationship between the infrastructure/base and the superstructure in Marxist theory 


Marx identified society's relations of production (arising on the basis of given productive 
forces) as the economic base/infrastructure of society. He also explained that on the foundation 
of the economic base there arise family, education, religion, criminal justice system, leisure, 
mass media, healthcare, etc. These constitute the political/ideological "superstructure" of 
society. This superstructure not only has its origin in the economic base, but its features also 
ultimately correspond to the character and development of that economic base, i.e. the way 
people organize society, its relations of production, and its mode of production. 


To summarize, history develops in accordance with the following observations: 


(1) Social progress is driven by progress in the material, productive forces a society has at its 
disposal (technology, labour, capital goods and so on). 


(2) Humans are inevitably involved in productive relations (roughly speaking, economic 
relationships or institutions), which constitute our most decisive social relations. These relations 
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progress with the development of the productive forces. They are largely determined by 
the division of labour, which in turn tends to determine social class. 


(3) Relations of production are both determined by the means and forces of production and set 
the conditions of their development. For example, capitalism tends to increase the rate at which 
the forces develop and stresses the accumulation of capital. 


(4) The relations of production define the mode of production, e.g. the capitalist mode of 
production is characterized by the polarization of society into capitalists and workers. 


(5) The superstructure—the cultural and institutional features of a society, its ideological 
materials—is ultimately an expression of the mode of production on which the society is 
founded. 


(6) Every type of state is a powerful institution of the ruling class; the state is an instrument 
which one class uses to secure its rule and enforce its preferred relations of production and 
its exploitation onto society. 


(7) State power is usually only transferred from one class to another by social and political 
upheaval. 


(8) When a given relation of production no longer supports further progress in the productive 
forces, either further progress is strangled, or 'revolution' must occur. 


(9) The actual historical process is not predetermined but depends on class struggle, especially 
the elevation of class consciousness and organization of the working class. 


Historical materialism divides the world history into four stages: era of primitive 
communism, slavery, feudalism and capitalism. 


Proletarian rule 

and development 

of a democratic, 
communistic utopia. 


















(Era of Capitalism) 


Bourgeois Democracy > Proletariat 
Conflict 
(Era of Feudalism) 
Landed Aristocracy Bourgeoisie 


Conflict 


(Era of Slavery) 


Empire Barbarians 


(Era of Primitive 
Communism) 


Division of Labor, Private Property, 


Unorganized Society and Tribalism 


Conflict 


Above diagram presents materialistic interpretation of historical progress 


Primitive communism refers to the earliest part of human history. It was a propertyless, 
exploitationless, classless and stateless society. Means of production were backward, because 
technology was undeveloped. The community owned the means of production. They were not 
under private ownership and so there was no exploitation. Stone made hunting weapons, the 
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fishing net and hooks were the means of production. The entire community owned these. 
Production was limited and meant for self-consumption. There was no surplus production and 
so there was no private property. Since there was no private property, there was no exploitation. 


In the second stage, this society is divided into masters and slaves. Masters are the haves 
and the slaves are the have nots. The slaves carry out all the production work. The masters live 
on the labour of slaves. They exploit the slaves and whenever the slaves resent, the state comes 
to the rescue of the masters. Thus, the state serves the interests of the master class. It uses its 
coercive powers to suppress the voice of the slaves. 


The slave system is succeeded by feudalism. Technological development leads to changes 
in the means of production and this brings about corresponding changes in the relations of 
production and the superstructure. The slave system is replaced by the feudal mode of production 
and it is reflected in the society, polity, morality and the value system. The division of society 
into feudal lords and peasants characterises feudalism. The feudal lords own the means of 
production, that is land, but the peasants carry out the production work. By virtue of ownership 
of the land, the feudal lords get a huge share of the produce without doing anything. Thus, the 
feudal lords are like parasites, who thrive on the labour of peasants. Feudal lords exploit the 
peasants and if the peasants ever resist their exploitation, their resistance is ruthlessly crushed 
by the state, which protects and serves the interests of the feudal lords. The peasants are a 
dependent and exploited class, whereas the lords are a dominant and exploiting class. 


Capitalism succeeds feudalism. Technological development continues and so there is 
change in the forces of production, which leads to a mismatch between the forces of production 
and the relations of production, which is resolved through a bourgeois revolution. Thus, the 
contradiction between the forces of production and the relations of production is resolved. The 
feudal mode of production is replaced by the capitalist mode of production. Division of society 
into the bourgeois and the proletariat class characterises capitalism. The bourgeois class owns 
the means of production, but the proletariat class carries out the production. Proletariats are the 
industrial workers. They sell their labour in lieu of meagre wages. It is usually a subsistence 
wage, which is sufficient only to support them and their families, so that an uninterrupted supply 
of labour force can be maintained. Production is not for consumption by the self, but for profit. 
The desire to maximise profit leads to a reduction in wages and a rise in working hours. This 
further deteriorates the lot of the working class, which is eventually pushed into a situation, 
where it has nothing to lose except its chains. This paves the way for the proletariat revolution. 


Human history had therefore been a long struggle between the oppressed and the oppressor, 
the exploited and the exploiter. Each stage of history nevertheless marked an advance on the last 
in that it brought about the further development of the ‘forces of production’: machinery, 
technology, labour processes and the like. 


6) Comment on the labour theory of value. 


Ans: The labour theory of value (LTV) is atheory of value that argues that the economic 
value of a good or service is determined by the total amount of "socially necessary labour" 
required to produce it. The LTV is usually associated with Marxian economics, although it also 
appears in the theories of earlier classical economics such as Adam Smith and David 
Ricardo and later also in anarchist economics. Smith saw the price of a commodity in terms of 
the labour that the purchaser must expend to buy it, which embodies the concept of how much 
labour a commodity, a tool for example, can save the purchaser. The LTV is central to marxist 
theory, which holds that the working class is exploited under capitalism, and dissociates price 
and value. However, Marx did not refer to his own theory of value as a "labour theory of value". 
Mainstream neoclassical economics rejects the LTV, using a theory of value based on 
subjective preferences. 
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According to the labour theory of value, developed by David Ricardo and refined and 
modified by Karl Marx, the value of a thing depends on the amount of labour required to produce 
it. Thus, in the opinion of Adam Smith, if one thing requires twice as much labour to produce as 
another thing, it would be twice as valuable. The labour theory was employed by the classical 
economists, e.g., Ricardo and especially Marx, to explain the determination of relative prices on 
the basis of quantities of labour, immediate and accumulated, embodied in goods. By immediate 
labour is meant the current effort of a worker and by accumulated labour is meant the services 
of capital which represent the past input of labour. 


It was argued that prices would be proportional to the quantities of embodied labour in 
goods. It was recognised, for example, by Ricardo, that the theory broke down when production 
of different goods required different time periods or capital to labour ratios differed among them. 
If two goods had identical labour inputs but one was produced with more capital, then the 
producer of the capital-intensive good would need to be compensated for the large volume of 
capital out of the market price of the commodity. 


If the prices were the same his rate of profit must be lower; if he is to earn an equal rate of 
profit, his price must be higher. Embodied labour then fails to explain prices. A similar argument 
holds for different periods of production, if rates of profit are to be equalised. 


The theory of value as espoused by Marx is no doubt a theory of class relations and more 
specifically, a theory of exploitation. The concept of value is useful because it expresses the 
relations of exploitation under capitalism and allows them to be explained in spite of the 
deceptive appearances created by the predominance of voluntary market exchanges. It has been 
observed in the study that in capitalist economy, the rate of success in production is determined 
by the ability to produce surplus value. As a criterion of profitability, surplus value refers to the 
difference between returns and costs. Surplus value indicates that the output has more value than 
the sacrifice made by labour for it, in other words, the output value is higher than the value 
(production cost) of the used inputs (labour). If the surplus value is positive, the capitalist’s profit 
expectation has been surpassed. There is no doubt that capitalism does have an overall tendency 
to extract surplus value from labour since it is the most malleable of things within the confines 
of capitalism as noted by Marx. A system like capitalism in which people are forced to sell their 
labour to survive is unjust and not fair. Without any options, the labourer cannot be competitive 
and has no say over where they can sell their labour. 


Importance of Labour Theory of Value: 


(1) The labour theory of value is important inasmuch as it draws attention to the grievances of 
labour and to the exploitation which they suffer at the hands of the capitalists. 


(2) For Marx, the labour theory was more than just a theory of relative prices and was in effect 
the key to understanding capitalism. In his system, only labour can create value, but it is unable 
to keep to itself all the value created, for the capitalist is able to extract a surplus value, or 
economic profit, which is then reinvested in machinery, which leads to growth of the capitalist 
economic system and its eventual collapse. 


(3) Marx did modify the labour theory by introducing the qualifications that different grades of 
labour should be reduced to simple labour, 1.e., a unit of standard efficiency, and that the labour 
should be socially necessary one labour. 


(4) Socially necessary labour is that required by the average technology of the time (to prevent 
labour operating with a backward technology being credited with the creation of unjustified 
value) and which makes a product for which there is a demand. Without demand labour is not 
treated as socially necessary and so no value can be created. 
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Criticisms of Labour Theory of Value: 


But the labour theory of value is not accepted by the modern writers on the following grounds- 


(1) Labour alone does not create a product and its value. The other factors like risk-taking, 
capital, etc., are as much indispensable as labour. 


(2) It cannot explain the values of non-reproducible goods. 


(3) Owing to the existence of various kinds of labour and owing to the differences in the ability 
and skill of different categories of labour, the term ‘labour’ cannot be properly defined and so 
cannot be reduced to a common measure. 


(4) Finally, it ignores the role of demand or utility which plays an important part in determining 
the value of an article in the very short period. 


7) “The history of all hitherto existing societies is the history of class struggles”. Analyse 
the above statement. 


Ans: Class struggle, or class warfare or class conflict, is tension or antagonism in society. It is 
said to exist because different groups of people have different interests. Looking at society this 
way is a feature of marxism and socialism. Social sciences group people with similar social 
features into classes. Most of these features are economic. According to marxism, there are two 
main classes of people: The bourgeoisie controls the capital and means of production, and 
the proletariat provide the labour. Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels say that for most of history, 
there has been a struggle between those two classes. This struggle is known as class struggle. 
After The Communist Manifesto and Das Kapital, this concept became well known. 


Marx articulated the idea of human liberation distinct from political emancipation. The aim 
of human liberation was to bring forth the collective, generic character of human life which was 
real, so that society would have to assume a collective character and coincide with the life of the 
state. This would be possible if individuals were freed from religion and private property. The 
proletariat, by being the universal class in chains, would liberate itself. Relations of production 
in reality were class relations. Class antagonisms were crucial to the workings of all societies. 
Therefore, Marx observed that, “the history of all hitherto existing society is the history of class 
struggles”. 


In every society there were two classes, the rich and the poor, one that owned the means of 
production, and the other that sold its labour. During different historical phases, these two classes 
were known by different names and enjoyed different legal statuses and privileges, but one thing 
was common, that in the course of all these phases, their relationship had been one of 
exploitation and domination. Marx wrote: “Freeman and slave, patrician and plebeian, lord and 
serf, guild-master and journeyman, in a word, oppressor and oppressed, stood in constant 
opposition to one another”. 


Classes, rather than individuals, parties or other movements, are the chief agents of 
historical change. Crucially, Marx believed that the relationship between classes is one of 
irreconcilable antagonism, the subordinate class being necessarily and systematically exploited 
by the ‘ruling class’. This he explained by reference to the idea of ‘surplus value”. Unlike 
conventional economists, who estimate value in terms of price determined by market forces, 
Marx, in line with earlier theorists such as Locke, subscribed to a labour theory of value. This 
suggests that the value of a good reflects the quantity of labour that has been expended in its 
production. Capitalism's quest for profit can only be satisfied through the extraction of ‘surplus 
value’ from its workers, by paying them less than the value their labour generates. Economic 
exploitation is therefore an essential feature of the capitalist mode of production, and it operates 
regardless of the meanness or generosity of particular employers. 
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Marx objected to the idea of the middle-class historians that class struggle had ended with 
the rise of the bourgeoisie, just as he opposed the perceptions of the classical economists that 
capitalism was eternal and immutable. He harnessed the rising consciousness and power among 
the industrial proletariat, and emphasized that it was their desire to bring about economic 
equality that kept class struggle and revolutionary change alive. He summed up his own 
contributions to the notion of class struggle in a letter to Josef Weydemeyer in 1852, wherein he 
confidently declared that class struggles would not be a permanent feature of society, but were 
necessitated by the historical development of production. Class struggle would end with the 
destruction of capitalism, for communism would be a classless society. 


Class, for Marx, symbolized collective unity in the same manner as the nation in Hegel’s 
theory. Each class produced its own ideas and beliefs, and operated within a particular economic 
and social system. The individual was important with respect to his membership within a class, 
which determined his moral convictions, aesthetic preferences and every kind of reasoning. 


For Marx, ideology played a pivotal role in controlling the oppressed. There were three 
main features of ideas. First, they depicted the existing order as entrenched in forces that were 
beyond human control. Things were not arbitrary, but instituted by certain sections of people for 
their own benefit. Second, ideas explained how the existing order benefited everyone in society. 
Third, ideas depicted the existing order as beneficial in a particular way, namely to promote the 
interests of the dominant economic class and protect class privileges. The actual reality was 
hidden, which Marx described as ‘false consciousness’. In his words, “The ideas of the ruling 
class are in every epoch the ruling ideas: i.e., the class which is the ruling material force of 
society, is at the same time its ruling intellectual force. The class which has the means of material 
production at its disposal, has control at the same time over the means of mental production, so 
that thereby, generally speaking, the ideas of those who lack the means of mental production are 
subject to it. The ruling ideas are nothing more than the ideal expression of the dominant material 
relationships, the dominant material relationships grasped as ideas; hence of the relationship 
which make the one class the ruling one, therefore the ideas of its dominance”. 


Ideology, along with economic determinism and class struggle, provided the strategic guide 
to the working class in its efforts to bring about a social revolution. 


8) Examine the arguments against Marx’s notion of class struggle. 


Ans: Marx identified class struggle as the central social factor in human history. He believed 
that capitalism would create great inequality by concentrating wealth in the hands of a few, while 
making the rest of the people weak and dependent. He predicted the eventual overthrow of the 
capitalist class by the working class. Marxian theory of class struggle has been put to various 
criticisms: 


(1) Societies are not simply reflections of economic systems. Class struggle theory 
overlooks alternative ideas that might shape behaviour. With a focus on class conflict, other 
issues affecting behaviour like gender, race and individuals are not given attention. There are 
interest groups in societies that are unrelated to social classes. 


(2) Class struggle is not the law of evolution. It wrongly suggests that class struggle has 
been and still continues to be the eternal code of social evolution. It also wrongly projects that 
revolution is always a natural and final culmination of class struggle. 


(3) One spectacular limitation of class struggle, in its economic form, is that it is not always 
general. Very often the workers of any particular industry or manufacturing concern launches a 
struggle against the owners and in that situation the workers of other industries may not ally 
with the agitating workers. If all the workers are not united a broad-based struggle will never be 
possible. 


(4) The class structure today is more complex than bourgeois-proletariat. In most Western 
nations and increasingly in developing nations there is an extensive middle class who have 
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stocks and shares invested in corporations run by what marxists would call the ‘capitalist class’. 
In Britain, for instance, 70% of people own their own homes and see these homes (private 
property) as ‘economic assets’ so many of us are, in a sense, petit-capitalists. 


(5) Capitalism has become much less exploitative today. Two historical examples of this 
are when Henry Ford, the famous car manufacturer, realised that paying his workers good wages 
would generate demand for the cars he produced — a process which lead to workers being less 
exploited and “buying into’ the capitalist system. A second example is the move towards 
‘Keynesian Economics’ in which the state came to play a more central role in regulating 
capitalism to ensure that worst excesses of exploitation, inequality and insecurity that pure 
capitalism generates were minimised. Part of this involved the introduction of the welfare state 
in many European countries after the WWII. In many countries, the state now provides universal 
health care, education, pensions and social security, as well as guaranteeing a minimum wage. 
All of these things acts as a safety net to ensure that the worst excesses of capitalist exploitation 
are ameliorated. 


(6) There is much less alienation in modern companies. Workers have a lot more say, partly 
due to unionisation and partly due to enlightened management techniques. In addition, there are 
millions self-employed people who directly control the terms and conditions of their working 
lives. 


(7) The theory of revolution that Marx presents on the basis of the conflict of interest 
between the social classes is not convincing. There may be revolution due to causes other than 
these; and the same may not involve force or violence. The technological revolution of 18th and 
19th century, the constitutional changes in the 19th century England, Arya Samaj movement of 
Dayanand Saraswati are illustrations of the revolutionary changes brought about in the 
respective areas, without the use of force. The abolition of caste system by the legislative 
measures is no less revolutionary. 


(8) Marx has made many predictions in regard to the development of the future capitalistic 
society especially in regard to its relations with the proletariat and about the inevitable struggle 
between the capitalist and the proletariat has not come off. Marx has ignored social conditions. 
He has failed to distinguish between the social and economic classes. It has been said that it is 
not correct to believe that all struggle is always a class struggle. 


(9) The class struggle perspective on society affirms the negative and conflicted state of 
society as normal behavior. This theory firmly believes that the elite class is responsible for 
enforcing social order on those who are destitute. Humanitarian efforts, acts of altruism, 
democracy and the civil rights movement, according to the class struggle theory, were designed 
to control the masses rather than to promote peace and social order. Critics also argue class 
struggle theory downplays unity in society while taking a negative view of society as one filled 
with conflicts, tension and coercion. 


(10) The communist revolutions in Eastern Europe did not lead to the end of class struggle 
as Marx would have hoped. Given the failures of its theory, it is difficult to see what the 
alternative to Capitalism might be. As a counter critique, contemporary Marxists would argue 
that the state communism of Eastern Europe was hardly true communism. 


In spite of the above criticisms, shortcomings, the theory of the classless society, class & 
class struggle have a tremendous appeal to the people with a sense of social justice. 
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9) Make an assessment of advantages and limitations of marxian communism. 


Ans: Advantages of communism: 


(1) Communism may help to close the gap between the poor and the rich: One key 
advantage of communism is that it can help to close the gap between the rich and the poor. In 
many countries all over the world, we have a huge wealth gap and a small minority of people 
owns almost all of the wealth while the general public owns almost nothing. This can be 
considered to be quite unfair and politicians often talk about how to close this gap. One 
possibility to lower the wealth gap would be to introduce the communist idea since in 
communism, almost nothing can be owned by individuals. This also implies that wealthy people 
would lose their wealth while the general public would greatly profit from a redistribution of 
wealth. 


(2) Assurance of supply with medical equipment: Communism can also help to assure 
the supply with important medical equipment in case of emergency. Since production processes 
are controlled by the state, the government can decide how much medical equipment should be 
produced and in case of emergency, the government can simply expand production processes in 
this field so that everyone gets proper medical treatment. Hence, the local population may also 
be better protected against several health issues in a communist regime. 


(3) Food supply is assured: In a communist country, the government not only controls the 
production processes regarding medical equipment, it also controls the food production 
processes. As we all know, we need sufficient amounts of food and water in order to be able to 
survive. Thus, our food supply is a vital component for a working society and it can make sense 
that the government controls those crucial processes in order to assure the food supply of the 
local population. 


(4) Enhancement of the education infrastructure: In communist countries, the 
government often also controls all education facilities. Therefore, chances are that those 
educational institutions are also funded with plenty of money in order to assure a high level of 
education. This will give more people from families with a low income the opportunity to get 
proper education, which would otherwise not get this opportunity. 

For instance, if one lives in a rather capitalistic country, chances are that they will have to 
pay high tuition fees to attend college and many kids from poor families will not be able to afford 
this kind of higher education. Thus, communism can also lead to a higher level of educational 
equality. 


(5) Important investments in infrastructure: Since there will almost be no private 
property in communist countries, the government is responsible to maintain and to expand the 
local infrastructure. This can be quite beneficial for the general public since many important 
infrastructure projects can be completed in a rather short period of time. Moreover, most 
infrastructure projects will aim to benefit the majority of the local population instead of just a 
small interest group. 


(6) Social goals are more important than the goals of small elites: Another upside of 
communism is that the goals of the general public will be more important than the goals of small 
elites. For instance, in many capitalist countries, there is plenty of lobbying when it comes to 
political decisions and many decisions will benefit a small corporate elite instead of the general 
public. Hence, in order to really do what’s good for the majority of the people in a country, 
communism may be a great way to represent the needs of the general public and to avoid 
lobbying in political decisions. 


(7) Lower unemployment rates: In communism, everyone has to contribute their part for 
the benefit of the general public. This also means that almost nobody will be unemployed since 
almost everyone can make a positive contribution in one way or the other. Therefore, people 
will stay busy and everyone will make a certain contribution in order to improve the overall 
living conditions in a country. 
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(8) May improve the overall safety level in a country: Since the government will have 
plenty of power through the control of production and employment processes, chances are that 
this will also increase the overall safety level in a country. For instance, if someone behaves in 
an unlawful manner, the government can decide to cancel certain benefits for those people or 
that those people have to work in jobs with quite poor conditions. In turn, people will be less 
eager to break the law. 


(9) Communism can reduce social tensions in a society: In many capitalist countries, 
social tensions have increased substantially over the past decades. This is often due to the fact 
that the gap between the rich and the poor increased dramatically, which in turn leads to plenty 
of frustration for the poor part of society. Chances are that at one point in time, those poor people 
will no longer accept the current political system. In order to prevent this kind of social 
instability, communism can reduce social tensions since it aims to benefit the general public 
instead of just a small elite and the wealth gap between the rich and the poor could be closed. 


(10) Avoidance of corporate monopolies: In countries where there are free markets and 
just low levels of political and economic regulations, chances are that big corporate monopolies 
will form over time which are usually owned by private shareholders as well as by institutional 
investors. Monopolies are usually quite harmful to the general public since they often lead to 
higher prices for the end-consumer and also imply a certain social welfare loss. Hence, 
communism can also be quite important to prevent those corporate monopolies to form and 
therefore, the overall public welfare could be increased through lower product prices. 


(11) Absent of classes may reduce the problem of discrimination of minorities: 
Communism claims to be a classless system where everyone has similar opportunities. In turn, 
this also implies that certain minorities will have it easier to get proper education and to succeed 
in the job market since they will no longer be discriminated against. In contrast, in many 
capitalist countries, the discrimination of minorities is still quite prevalent and people who 
belong to those minorities will have many disadvantages in all parts of their life. Thus, 
communism can also improve the chances of minorities in various parts of their life. 


(12) Everyone gets similar chances to succeed in life: In general, in a communist country, 
every citizen should have similar chances to succeed in life. This means that everyone should 
have similar access to education, similar chances for good jobs and so on. Hence, especially for 
people who are born with disabilities or other handicaps that might prevent them to have similar 
opportunities like the general public, communism can be a great system since it will give them 
more opportunities for a better life. 


Limitations of communism: 


(1) Communism is problematic from a historical perspective: There is no successful 
example of communist ideology working. Communist regimes failed over time and also many 
of the states that currently have communist regimes in place struggle with significant economic 
problems. Therefore, communism may not make too much sense from a historical perspective 
compared to other political regimes like capitalism, which had been more successful on average. 
Moreover, many atrocities have occurred under various communist regimes. Actions such as 
forced deportations, massacres, torture, forced disappearances, extrajudicial killings, terror, 
ethnic cleansing, enslavement and deliberate starvation of people such as the starvation which 
occurred during the Holodomor and the Great Leap Forward have been described as crimes 
against humanity. 


(2) Free market forces can no longer work properly: Another problem with communism 
is that free market forces will no longer be able to work properly. In free market economies, the 
price of a good is determined by supply and demand. However, if the supply of goods is 
controlled by the government and prices are capped at certain amounts, those free market forces 
will no longer work, which can result in a serious economic welfare loss over the long run and 
can also decrease the overall efficiency of production processes in a country. 
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(3) Government money may be spent in an inefficient manner: Many examples from the 
past have shown that governments often waste plenty of money on projects that make not too 
much sense. Moreover, projects that are planned and carried out by government bodies are often 
more expensive compared to similar projects that are coordinated by private companies. Hence, 
communism can also lead to a state where plenty of taxpayers’ money will be spent in an 
inefficient manner. 


(4) Currency problems: Communist countries also often have problems with their 
currency. Currencies from communist countries are usually quite unstable and weak since 
institutional investors often do not have trust in those currencies and therefore rather sell them 
instead of buying them. Moreover, even the local population may not have too much trust in 
their own currency and therefore, many people will try to exchange their money into foreign 
currencies in order to be protected against currency depreciation. Hence, there can also be many 
sorts of currency problems in a communist country. 


(5) Communism may deter international investors: For institutional investors, it is also 
quite difficult to invest in countries with communist regimes since almost nothing can be owned 
by private persons or also by private corporations. Moreover, investors will often also not trust 
communist regimes since they fear to get expropriated at one point in the future. Thus, the overall 
investment volume from private investors will be quite low in those countries, which in turn can 
lead to serious problems since important projects may not be carried out due to a lack of financial 
opportunities. 


(6) Fewer incentives to work hard: People will also lack motivation to work hard since 
they know that a high fraction of their income will be taken away from them and they will not 
be allowed to accumulate wealth. In turn, many people will just do the bare minimum. Over the 
long run, this can lead to a state where plenty of working power is lost solely due to the fact that 
people are no longer willing to use their full potential since they do not get appropriate returns 
from working hard. 


(7) Overall level of freedom is confined: Another disadvantage of communism is that this 
kind of political regime greatly confines the overall level of freedom of people. In many cases, 
people are not even allowed to choose their profession. Instead, the government decides which 
jobs are currently vacant and people may have to work in those jobs for the rest of their lives, 
even though they might not be interested in those professions at all. 


(8) Self-fulfilment may not be possible: In general, it is quite hard for people in communist 
regimes to really do what they want to do. People in those regimes are meant to do what’s best 
for the community and the government and in case individual interests contradict the goals of 
the community, the goals of the community will often be considered to be more important. 
Hence, communism also takes away the opportunity of self-fulfilment of people. 


(9) Freedom of speech may be confined: In many communist countries, people also have 
to be quite careful what they say in public, especially if it is something that contradicts the 
opinions of the current political regime. People even have been sent to prison solely due to the 
fact that they stated their opinion. Thus, communism can also lead to a state where freedom of 
speech is greatly confined. 


(10) People may migrate to other countries: Due to the many restrictions that are present 
in a communist regime, many people will also try to leave the country as soon as possible. In 
turn, the local population in those countries may significantly decrease over time, which in turn 
also implies a lower overall GDP and many other economic problems. 


(11) Restriction of information flows: Another downside of communism is that the 
information flows are often also greatly restricted. Most big media channels are controlled by 
the government and people are often flooded with information that helps to sustain the current 
political regime. Moreover, information that might be harmful to political leaders is often 
restricted and unavailable for the general public. This restriction of information flows can lead 
to a state where people will not be able to understand life in general since they are just 
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indoctrinated with a quite polarized view of the world all day long. Due to biased information 
flows in communist countries, people can also be easily manipulated by the government. 


(12) Communism can slow down technological progress: Since there will be almost no 
investments from private corporations in countries with communist regimes, chances are that 
also the overall technological progress in those countries will be quite limited simply due to a 
lack of money. Thus, these countries may also lose competitiveness against other capitalist 
countries, which will significantly weaken the economic position of those countries. 
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3. Fascism 


Q.1: A) Fill in the blanks of the following sentences. 


1) is a modern political ideology that emerged in the 20th century. 


Ans: Fascism is a modern political ideology that emerged in the 20th century. 


2) Benito Mussolini formed the first organization in January 1915 in Milan. 


Ans: Benito Mussolini formed the first fascio organization in January 1915 in Milan. 


3) Mussolini created the Party in September 1921. 
Ans: Mussolini created the National Fascist Party in September 1921. 


4) have condemned both capitalism and communism. 


Ans: Fascists have condemned both capitalism and communism. 


5) Characteristically, fascism is strongly opposed to the ideology of 


Ans: Characteristically, fascism is strongly opposed to the ideology of individualism. 


6) has made a subtle interpretation of the social bases of fascism. 


Ans: Lipset has made a subtle interpretation of the social bases of fascism. 


7) The fascist state seeks total over all major parts of society. 


Ans: The fascist state seeks total state control over all major parts of society. 


8) A key element of fascism is that it places the community over the 


Ans: A key element of fascism is that it places the community over the individual. 


B): Write the answers of the following questions in one sentence. 


1) When did fascism emerge? 
Ans: Fascism emerged and came into prominence in early twentieth century. 


2) Which is the primary method used by fascists to seize power? 
Ans: The use of mass organizations and movements are the primary methods of fascists to 
seize power. 
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3) In which spheres does fascism seek to reform the society? 
Ans: Fascism seeks reformation of society in the social and economic spheres. 


4) Which fascist leader successfully consolidated his power in Italy? 
Ans: Benito Mussolini had successfully consolidated his power in Italy by 1922. 


5) What strand of nationalism does fascism advocate? 
Ans: Fascism advocates aggressive nationalism. 


6) Whose authority did the fascists approve in religious sphere? 
Ans: Although fascists endorsed the separation of state and church, they approved the 
authority of the pope in religious sphere. 


Q.2: A) Explain the following terms. 


1) Rise of fascism. 


Ans: The term fascism comes from the Latin word ‘fasces’ which referred to a bundle of elm or 
birch rods (usually containing an ax) used as a symbol of penal authority in ancient Rome. In 
the case of fascist ideology, bundle stands for the group of people bound together as one because, 
fascism emphasizes nationalism over individualism. 


Following are some of factors that led the rise and spread of this ideology in Europe: 


(1) Discontentment with the peace treaties: Italy joined the Allies in the First World War to 
gain territories of Turkey and Germany. But she received nothing from the Paris peace treaties. 
Germany suffered due to Treaty of Versailles. 


(2) Economic crisis: Italy suffered heavy losses in terms of life and property in the First World 
War. After the War, many soldiers became unemployed. Trade and commerce were ruined 
leading to largescale unemployment. There was a shortage of food grains. 


(3) Political instability: Italy was governed by a series of coalition governments and there was 
no continuity in their policies. Governments were unable to deal with problems of 
unemployment, strikes and riots. 


(4) Class conflicts: The common man had been promised, during the war, that he would be 
rewarded greater attention to his economic needs, these promises were ignored and the common 
man was embittered. Thus, people wanted the control of the government to be in the hands of 
the common man. 


(5) Rise of middle class: Rise of salaried middle class as the largest segment of the population, 
who felt unrepresented by traditional liberal parties and longed for a new way between organized 
big business and organized labour. Economic insecurity and cultural uneasiness with the feeling 
of decadence fuelled further support for radical nationalists. 


(6) Threat of socialism/communism: Inspired by communism, the peasants took away the land 
from the landlords and workmen organized strikes and took hold of factories. The industrialists 
were worried about the strength of the labour unions and wanted a powerful government who 
could establish peace they therefore provided financial support for fascism. 
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(7) Failure of the League of Nations: The League of Nations proved to be weak and failed to 
check the rise of dictatorship. 


(8) Leadership: Mussolini and Hitler had a charismatic personality. Their speeches praised the 
past glories of their respective nations and won the faith of their countrymen. 


Benito Mussolini (1883-1945) believed democracy was a failed system. He thought that 
liberty of expression and that of parties was not reasonable and that fascism would make the 
people organized under the state; thus, he created the Partito Nazionale Fascista (National 
Fascist Party) in September 1921 as well as the first one-party fascist state. 


Fascism thrived during the 19th century. During the World War 1 in august 1914, the Italian 
political left became severely split over its position in the war, but a number of the Italian 
revolutionists supported the war against Germany and Austria-Hungary on the ground that their 
reactionary regimes had to be defeated as to ensure the success of socialism. Benito 
Mussolini upon being dismissed/sacked from his position as the chief editor of the Italian 
socialist party newspaper Avanti because of his anti — German stance formed the fasci of 
revolutionary action. The first meeting of the Fasci of Revolutionary Action was held on the 
24th of January 1915 where Mussolini declared it necessary for Europe to resolve its national 
boarder problems for the ideals of justice and liberty for which oppressed people must acquire 
the right to belong to those national communities from which they descended. 


Benito’s movement continued to wreak havoc in Italy and cause numerous bloodshed; at a 
point, King Victor Emmanuel deemed it wise to appoint Mussolini as a prime minister as to stop 
or reduce the problems he was causing. On October 30th Mussolini was made a prime minister 
of which he went further to form a coalition government because the fascist group did not have 
control over the Italian parliament. 


After the killing of the socialist party deputy, Giacomo Matteotti by a fascist, of which 
Benito claimed responsibility, he went ahead to proclaim himself a dictator of Italy, assuming 
full responsibility of the government and dismissing the parliament. Fascism strongly became 
entrenched in power. 


2) Economic foundations of fascism. 


Ans: In its economic aspect, fascism endeavours to conciliate the conflicting interests of the 
different classes. The main object of fascist economy is planning of production and the 
determination of distribution in accordance with changing requirements. 


In fascist economic system, the government plays a central role in monitoring all banking, 
trade, production and labour activity which takes place within the nation. Such monitoring is 
done for the purpose of safeguarding and advancing the nation and its people. Under fascism, 
the government seeks not approve of any business activity unless that business has a positive 
impact on the nation as a whole and the people of the nation- this is the axiom which determined 
everything within the economic aspect of fascism. 


Fascism’s distinguishing feature is the idea of corporatism, which Mussolini proclaimed to 
be the ‘third way’ between capitalism and socialism. Corporatism opposes both the free market 
and central planning: the former leads to the unrestrained pursuit of profit by individuals, while 
the latter is linked to the divisive idea of class war. In contrast, corporatism is based upon the 
belief that business and labour are bound together in an organic and spiritually unified whole. 
This holistic vision was based upon the belief that social classes do not conflict with one another, 
but can work in harmony for the common good and the national interest. Social harmony 
between business and labour offers the prospect of both moral and economic regeneration. 
However, class relations have to be mediated by the state, which is responsible for ensuring that 
the national interest takes precedence over narrow sectional interests. Twenty-two corporations 
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were set up in Italy in 1927, each representing employers, workers and the government. These 
corporations were charged with overseeing the development of all the major industries in Italy. 
The ‘corporate state’ reached its peak in 1939 when a Chamber of Fasces and Corporations was 
created to replace the Italian parliament. 


3) Decline of fascism. 


Ans: Fascism was probably the most important political ideology created during the 20th 
century. In the inter-war period, it dominated half of Europe and threatened to overwhelm the 
other half. It also influenced many countries across the Middle East, Asia, Latin America and 
South Africa. In Asia, for example, its influence was probably strongest on the Chinese 
Kuomintang, Japanese militarists and Hindu nationalists. The defeat of the Axis powers in 
World War II meant the end of one phase of fascism — with some exceptions, like Franco’s 
Spain, the original fascist regimes had been defeated. But while Mussolini died in 1945, 
the ideas he put a name on did not. 


From 1919 to 1923 many Italians fought against fascism. They fought in parliament, in the 
press, and in the streets. The fight ceased only when all the opposition leaders had been 
imprisoned, exiled, or murdered, when the physical instruments of opposition had been 
destroyed—the printing presses, the trade unions and their offices, the cooperatives, and so on. 
It ceased openly only when the overwhelming pressure of the fascist police made open 
opposition impossible. Later, fascism turned to more subtle means to win the support of the 
Italian people. Open violence gave way to legal violence under a veneer of respectability that 
fooled many people. An era of prosperity arrived that dulled the appetite for political freedom. 
The outside world praised Mussolini and his works. Many Italians were baffled and their 
resistance to the slow moral poisoning of fascism broke down. The period of the Ethiopian war, 
beginning in 1935, rallied the nationalists more strongly than ever around the fascist regime. On 
the other hand, it woke many other Italians to the sudden realization that fascism meant war in 
earnest—not just bombastic threats of war for defensive purposes, but wrongful aggression that 
must in the end lead to the country’s destruction. During the period between 1936 and 1943 the 
lines were drawn more sharply between fascism and antifascism. As the depth of the disaster 
into which fascism had led Italy became clearer, more people joined the ranks of opposition. 
The underground movements gained in strength even if they never became overwhelming in 
numbers. The final collapse of fascism, though set off when Mussolini’s frightened lieutenants 
threw him overboard, was brought about by allied military victories plus the open rebellion of 
the people. Among the latter the strikes of industrial workers in Nazi-controlled northern Italy 
led the way. 





Fascist regimes were not overthrown by popular revolt or protest but by defeat in the Second 
World War. Since 1945, fascist movements have achieved only marginal success, encouraging 
some to believe that fascism was a specifically interwar phenomenon, linked to the unique 
combination of historical circumstances that characterized that period. Others, however, regard 
fascism as an ever-present danger, seeing its roots in human psychology, or as Erich Fromm 
called it, ‘the fear of freedom’. Modern civilization has produced greater individual freedom but 
with it the danger of isolation and insecurity. At times of crisis, individuals may therefore flee 
from freedom, seeking security in submission to an all-powerful leader or a totalitarian state. 
Political instability or an economic crisis could therefore produce conditions in which fascism 
could revive. 


4) Fascist leadership and elitism. 


Ans: Fascism also stands apart from conventional political thought in its radical rejection of 
equality. Fascism is deeply elitist and fiercely patriarchal; its ideas were founded upon the belief 
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that absolute leadership and elite rule are natural and desirable. Human beings are born with 
radically different abilities and attributes, a fact that emerges as those with the rare quality of 
leadership rise, through struggle, above those capable only of following. Fascists believe that 
society is composed, broadly, of three kinds of people. First and most importantly, there is a 
supreme, all-seeing leader who possesses unrivalled authority. Second, there is a ‘warrior’ elite, 
exclusively male and distinguished, unlike traditional elites, by its heroism, vision and the 
capacity for self-sacrifice. Third, there are the masses, who are weak, inert and ignorant, and 
whose destiny is unquestioning obedience. 


The fascist approach to leadership was crucially influenced by Friedrich Nietzsche's idea of 
the Ubermensch, the ‘over-man’ or ‘superman’, a supremely gifted or powerful individual. Most 
fully developed in Thus Spoke Zarathustra, Nietzsche portrayed the ‘superman’ as an individual 
who rises above the ‘herd instinct’ of conventional morality and lives according to his own will 
and desires. Fascists, however, turned the superman ideal into theory of supreme and 
unquestionable political leadership. Fascist leaders styled themselves simply as ‘the Leader’ — 
Mussolini proclaimed himself to be Il Duce, while Hitler adopted the title Der Führer — precisely 
in order to emancipate themselves from any constitutionally defined notion of leadership. In this 
way, leadership became exclusively an expression of charismatic authority emanating for the 
leader himself. While constitutional, or, in Max Weber's term, legal-rational authority operates 
within a framework of laws or rules, charismatic authority is potentially unlimited. As the leader 
was viewed as a uniquely gifted individual, his authority is absolute. At the Nuremburg Rallies 
the Nazi faithful thus chanted ‘Adolf Hitler is Germany, Germany is Adolf Hitler’. In Italy the 
principle that ‘Mussolini is always right’ became the core of fascist dogma. 


The Fiihrerprinzip (leader principle), the principle that all authority emanates from the 
leader personally, thus became the guiding principle of the fascist state. Intermediate institutions 
such as elections, parliaments and parties were either abolished or weakened to prevent them 
from challenging or distorting the leader's will. This principle of absolute leadership was 
underpinned by the belief that the leader possesses a monopoly of ideological wisdom: the 
leader, and the leader alone, defines the destiny of his people, their ‘real’ will, their ‘general 
will’. A Nietzscheian theory of leadership thus coincided with a Rousseauian belief that there is 
a single, indivisible public interest. Thus, a genuine democracy is an absolute dictatorship, 
absolutism and popular sovereignty being fused into a form of ‘totalitarian democracy’. The role 
of the leader is to awaken the people to their destiny, to transform an inert mass into a powerful 
and irresistible force. Fascist regimes therefore exhibited populist-mobilizing features that set 
them clearly apart from traditional dictatorships. Whereas traditional dictatorships aim to 
exclude the masses from politics, totalitarian dictatorships set out to recruit them into values and 
goals of the regime though constant propaganda and political agitation. In the case of fascist 
regimes, this was reflected in the widespread use of plebiscites, rallies and popular 
demonstrations. 


B): Write answers in brief. 


1) What is fascism? 
Ans: Fascism is a political ideology and mass movement that dominated many parts of central, 


southern, and eastern Europe between 1919 and 1945 and that also had adherents in western 
Europe, the United States, South Africa, Japan, Latin America, and the Middle East. 
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Europe’s first fascist leader, Benito Mussolini, took the name of his party from the Latin 
word fasces, which referred to a bundle of elm or birch rods (usually containing an ax) and came 
to symbolise strength through unity, the point being that whilst each independent rod was fragile, 
as a bundle they were strong. Although fascist parties and movements differed significantly from 
one another, they had many characteristic in common, including extreme militaristic 
nationalism, contempt for electoral democracy and political and cultural liberalism, a belief in 
natural social hierarchy and the rule of elites, in which individual interests would be 
subordinated to the good of the nation. 


Fascists saw World War I as a revolution that brought massive changes to the nature of war, 
society, the state, and technology. The advent of total war and the total mass mobilization of 
society had broken down the distinction between civilians and combatants. A "military 
citizenship" arose in which all citizens were involved with the military in some manner during 
the war. The war had resulted in the rise of a powerful state capable of mobilizing millions of 
people to serve on the front lines and providing economic production and logistics to support 
them, as well as having unprecedented authority to intervene in the lives of citizens. 


Fascists believe that liberal democracy is obsolete and regard the complete mobilization of 
society under a totalitarian one-party state as necessary to prepare a nation for armed conflict 
and to respond effectively to economic difficulties. A fascist state is led by a strong leader such 
as a dictator and a martial law government composed of the members of the governing fascist 
party to forge national unity and maintain a stable and orderly society. Fascism rejects assertions 
that violence is automatically negative in nature and views imperialism, political violence and 
war as means that can achieve national rejuvenation. Fascists advocate a mixed economy, with 
the principal goal of achieving autarky (national economic self-sufficiency) through 
protectionist and economic interventionist policies. The extreme authoritarianism and 
nationalism of fascism has motivated fascist regimes to commit massacres, forced sterilizations, 
genocides, mass killings or forced deportations. 


2) Explicate the salient features of fascism. 


Ans: Fascism is a political ideology that developed after World War I in Italy and Germany. It is 
characterized by strong nationalism, an extreme level of authoritarianism, militarization and 
hostility towards both liberalism and marxism. Although there is no universally accepted 
definition of fascism, it is possible to identify a number of general features that fascist 
movements between 1922 and 1945 tended to have in common. 


(1) Usurpation: The state overtakes and merges with corporate power and sometimes the 
church. 


(2) Nationalism: A strong feeling of patriotism to your state and its people. Leaders appeal to a 
nostalgic wish to return to an earlier golden age. That can include a return to a simple, virtuous 
pastoral life. 


(3) Authoritarianism: Power concentrated in one small group of people or even one person. 
Citizens often are not permitted to form opposition parties, and free elections are often not held. 
Authoritarian leaders usually are not subject to the rule of law — the laws don’t apply to them. 


(4) Militarism: It involves the participation of military officers in the civilian government, 
foreign policy based on projection of power, military values and norms are persuasive within 
the society’s culture and there is focus on war preparation in cultural, political and economic 
institutions. 


(5) Corporatism: Government brings certain privileged business, labour and social groups into 
government to directly participate in policy formulation. 
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(6) One party system: There is a single party to decide the political, economic and social 
policies for a nation. Democracy has no role to play. 


(7) Autarchy: Having economic independence as a national policy to eliminate unemployment 
and make country economically self-sufficient. 


(8) Anti-communist, anti- capitalist: By its basic tenets, it strongly opposed communism and 
even capitalism. 


(9) Father figure: A leader assumes the role of the father of the nation. He creates a cult status 
as a "dauntless ruler beholden to no one". 


(10) Mass appeal: A leader claims that the people, manifested as the state, can achieve 
anything. If they don't succeed, it's because of naysayers, minority groups, and saboteurs. 


(11) Government surveillance: The government takes an active role in suppressing dissent. It 
rewards people who report on each other. 


(12) Persecution: The state violently persecutes minority groups and opponents. 


3) Briefly explain the strengths and weaknesses of fascism. 


Ans: Fascism refers to the totalitarian form of government that was popular in Europe in the 
early 1900s, most notably in Mussolini's Italy and Nazi Germany; while the horrors have 
emerged most loudly from that part of history, the advantages of civil order were among the 
benefits that those people thought the rule of Mussolini and Hitler would bring to their nations. 
Here are a few insights into the strengths and weaknesses of fascism. 


Strengths of fascism- 


1. Unrivalled security: One can barely overstate the significance of militarism in 
improving the security of every citizen. Usually, this form of leadership would prioritize the 
rights and integrity of the state to the citizens’. What is more, building the military and 
strengthening it was the only way that fascists would stay in power for long. The trickle-down 
effect, therefore, is better security. Fascism highlighted the need for a thriving military at all 
times. 


From investing in the most sophisticated weapons to ensuring better skills learned, 
protecting the country from the external attacks was not a hassle. Besides, these governments 
had enough information at their disposal. This way, they would handle any arising issue on time. 


2. Nationalism and patriotism: This mode of governance focused on building the nation. 
With the leaders highlight the necessity to support their vision and developing the nation’s 
economy, patriotism will come out naturally. The fear of punishment will also make someone 
defend the country at all costs. This way, besides avoiding punitive measures, one gets loyal to 
the course of the nation. While at it, national pride was almost inevitable. For instance, the 
Italians were much prouder of their country during fascism. 


3. Improved welfare: Fascist system of governance tends to focus on the welfare of each 
individual. Typically, the government will invest lots of money on enhancing security. From 
getting new weapons to ensuring soldiers are adequately trained, one can barely overlook the 
impact it will have on the everyday life of citizens. Further, the government will spend a 
significant amount of money on cultural improvements. It will be fair to mention that these 
improvements will be a conduit to enhancing national pride too. Such will be the time to pay 
attention to landmarks and museums. 
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Through this, preserving the culture of the nation will be no hassle. It will also be a perfect 
way of selling the good side of the country to outsiders. Such improvements could also be a 
source of employment and revenue for the locals. While at it, there will be an efficient 
concentration of wealth in the hands of the citizens. For instance, these governments will ensure 
that people get what they need, and whenever necessary. This way, winning their support 
becomes much more straightforward. In turn, their standards of living improve in the long run. 


4. Unmatched social-economic equality: Fascism ensures that there is hardly any social 
class in society. Thanks to the efficient systems in place, allocating wealth will often depend on 
how much people need. This way, attaining economic and social balance becomes an effortless 
achievement. Noteworthy to say, this move comes in handy in eliminating both the upper and 
the lower social classes. The proper distribution of wealth amongst the poor, in addition to 
increased access to employment opportunities, helps in reducing crime rates too. 


5. Potentially less crime: Fascist regimes are often characterised by enhanced internal 
peace and order. Due to enhanced information systems, theft, burglary, and other petty crime 
should be unheard of in these states. What is more, fascists could readily make stringent rules 
against corruption and other crimes, deterring any potential mischief. People who do things that 
threaten to country and the government will not go unpunished, and people who attempt to 
destroy the balance these states are grasping for are no exception. 


6. Straightforward decision-making processes: Fascism hardly allows any instances of 
bureaucracy. That is because power is absolute, and it is central to one person. With this, the 
decisions will often be dependent on those at the apex of governance, mostly the ruler. Nothing 
could come in handier in avoiding delays than this. Besides, faster decision-making means that 
handling emergencies will be seamless. 


As if that is not enough, there will be limited media. That is not to say that media suppression 
is something worth celebrating. However, its limitation promotes peace and makes it much 
easier to fight enemies. As long as there is hardly any media, it will be hard for the enemy to 
know when one is attacking or the tact one is about to use. 


Weaknesses of fascism- 


1. Limited freedom of speech and human rights: One of the pillars of fascism is to kill 
the opposition. Whether one want to criticize or rebuke the government, they will barely have 
the avenue. Any dissenting voice will often result in imprisonment or even death. For this reason, 
the citizens live in fear of their life, and showing their loyalty to the ruling government becomes 
the only means for survival. No one will be willing to face death or incarceration as a result of 
expressing their feelings. 


While at it, this government will barely be a respecter of the citizens’ liberties. The leaders 
will hardly pay attention to the rights of individual persons, as their focus is often on the image 
of the country at large. It will also be fair to mention how much fascists will want to engage in 
wars, perhaps for a show of supremacy. During these times, they will hardly want to pay 
attention to human life. Instead, their focus will be on how to improve the image of their nation. 
All these at the expense of the lives of the citizens, it is a sad affair. 


2. Enhances political and power abuse: Undoubtedly, power rests on one individual 
whenever one is talking about fascism. From controlling the economic space to ensuring that the 
social lives of each citizen changes, these aspects could take a toll on an individual. Regardless 
of their initial objectives or intentions, it will be hard not to go astray. With time, these 
individuals will feel not only superior but also entitled. 


With one person at the helm of control, it will be easier for them to take advantage of various 
self-enriching opportunities. From corruption to blatant abuse of power, advancing their position 
will be much easier for them. Besides, their close allies and family members could also engage 
in this practice, putting the whole country at their mercy. 
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3. Negative impact on the economy: Most fascists will often have the entire economy at 
their disposal. If they are inexperienced in running it, this could end up being detrimental. While 
at it, they could come up with policies and instruments that end up suppressing investment. This 
way, it becomes relatively hard for the country’s economy to grow in the long run. While at it, 
it will be fair to mention that these fascists will often restrict investments from outsiders. With 
foreigners being apprehensive of what will befall them, it becomes vital for them not to risk their 
assets. 


As long as these foreign investments do not freely enter the country, it will be hard for the 
state to thrive. Furthermore, there are higher chances of the country not collecting enough 
revenue to run various operations. Thanks to the limited investments in the country, there will 
barely be any sources of employment and taxes. That means that apart from funding the military, 
there would be no other money to spend on the everyday operation of the state, plunging the 
country into debt. Generally, economies thrive where competition exists. With the desire to 
eliminate the upper social class in society, no one will be encouraged to invest or even work 
more. That is because any extra income earned ends up in the pockets of the poorer in society. 
The lack of motivation tends to kill productivity in the long run. 


4. Poor governing ethics: The control of such governments is often by impulse. One will 
also witness that they depend on the goodwill of the authoritarian in place, which could end up 
detrimental. With all these, there will be no governing principle to guide the leader. Usually, the 
absence of ethics and governing principles tend to expose society to chaos. 

Things can only be worse if the temperament of the fascist is worth not lauding. Regardless 
of how bad they are, it will be hard for anyone to correct or criticize them. That is because any 
such move will expose someone to incarceration or death. If the person is unstable, the whole 
country ends up unstable as well. 


5. Disregard for international law: Usually, fascists will hardly pay attention to what the 
other countries around them want or say. Due to their disregard for international law, their 
authority is absolute. This way, they will not want to be in global communities or even lead the 
country in such realms. This allows the leaders to commit many atrocities as they have nobody 
to answer to. Human rights are decided within the country and international laws are not 
enforced. 


Fascism could barely suffice for a long time. Thanks to the myriad of demerits it attracts, 
this form of governance effortlessly puts a toll on the citizens. While it comes with a few 
benefits, it is worth not embracing. 


4) Bring out the major similarities and differences between fascism and communism. 


Ans: Fascism and communism are two types of government that are somewhat connected to 
each other through loosely adapted philosophies as they both have similarities and they also 
have fundamental differences showing they are two separate systems with the underlying belief 
in the progression of the nation state. Few similarities between the two ideologies are as follows: 


(1) Under both fascism and communism, government exercise all of the substantive powers 
of economic control. Government decides what is to be produced, in what quantity, by what 
methods, and to whom it is to be distributed, as well as what prices would be charged and what 
wages would be paid, and what dividends or other income the employers would be permitted to 
receive. 


(2) Both ideologies see individual goals and ambitions as second to the needs of society as 
a whole. In a communist state, the government directly controls wealth and labour and the choice 
of job or education is removed and the government assigns citizens where they are needed. 
Fascism is very similar as the state controls people’s careers and pathways in order to increase 
their strength. 
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(3) In practice, there are a few elements that are similar which is the collaboration of 
industries to benefit the national agenda and complete control of the media causing 
overwhelming levels of propaganda. 


(4) Both systems emphasize on substantial militarism combined with strong patriotism. 


(5) Other factors that are similar are rejection of democracy, economic conservatism that 
benefits the rich, opposition to cultural and political liberalism, the idea that power resides with 
the elites and under a social umbrella, and the desire to form a *people”s community’, where 
everyone’s desires are second to the good of the state. 


(6) Both fascism and communism are against the democratic process. Fascism looks down 
upon parliamentary democracy. Fascist leaders like Hitler and Mussolini participated in 
electoral politics before coming to power. But after seizing power, fascist leaders tended to 
abolish political parties, oppose universal suffrage and became dictators and rulers for life. In 
communist countries, democracy might be the path to power (a communist majority is elected), 
but single-party rule is the prevailing tendency. Although elections may continue to be held, a 
country's communist party is often the only body eligible to place candidates on the ballot. 
Leadership in the party is usually based on seniority rather than merit. A central ruling 
committee within the party governs debate (allowing or disallowing it) and essentially 
establishes the "line" the party follows. Although communism preaches inclusion, the tendency 
is toward elitism and concentration of power within the party leadership alone. 


Though some people may term communism and fascism as the two sides of the same coin, 
they are different in their ideology and other aspects. 


(1) Communism is a socio-economic system that stands for a class less, state less and an 
egalitarian society. Fascism is an ideology that tries to bring together radical and authoritarian 
nationalism. 


(2) Fascism is derived from Italian fascio meaning "a bundle of sticks", ultimately from the 
Latin word fasces. Communism comes from the French communisme which developed out of 
the Latin roots communis and the suffix isme meaning common. Fascism became popular 
between 1919 and 1945. The term originally referred to the fascists under Italian dictator Benito 
Mussolini. Communism became popular after the Bolshevik Revolution of Russia led by 
Vladimir Lenin in 1917. 


(3) The Communist Manifesto (1848)’ by Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels is considered to 
be the bible of communism. The authoritative document of fascism is ‘The Doctrine of Fascism 
(1932)’ by Benito Mussolini and Giovanni Gentile. 


(4) Communism stands for a stateless society where all are equal. No one is rich or poor in 
a communist system. In communism, it is the community that holds the production and the major 
resources. On the other hand, fascism pertains to state and it considers state on top of everything. 
In fascism the state is all embracing. For the fascists, no human values exist outside the 
state. Fascism believes that everything is within the state and nothing is above the state or 
outside the state or against the state. It also believes in nationalism (includes economic 
nationalism), corporatism (includes economic planning), militarism and totalitarianism 
(dictatorship and social interventionism). 


(5) The communists are internationalists and think globally whereas the fascists oppose 
internationalism and think only on the national level. 


(6) In communism, the state is the custodian of everything and it is the state that owns 
everything. On the other hand, in Fascism, the state has control over everything. In simple words, 
Communism means state ownership and fascism means state control. 
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5) Make a critical assessment of fascism. 


Ans: Fascism was a movement from 1922 to 1943 founded by Benito Mussolini, aimed boost 
Italy’s prestige and enable the “spiritual existence of man”. Fascism initially positively 
benefited Italian society in 1922 however, it quickly evolved into a brutally violent and 
totalitarian dictatorship that continued to negatively impact the Italian society and influence 
other European dictators until 1943. 


Mussolini’s dictatorship initiated from chaos for Italy due to the social tensions between 
political parties and his fascist dictatorship initially produced positive outcomes for the 
Italians. Mussolini was efficient in modernizing and uniting Italy. His internal policies were 
successful and managed in recovering the Italian economy from the damages of WWI and the 
great depression which hit Italy. He reduced dissatisfaction and extreme violence within 
Italian society. Productivity booming, and Italy was united to its former glory. However, anti- 
fascists believed that he “secured law and order at the expense of freedom”, “That Mussolini 
influenced Europe, but he mislead his people”. A letter written by an Italian citizen, Gerda 
Hellberg Catelli, in Rome is effective in providing a demonstration of the perspective of an 
initial pro-fascist. “Bless Mussolini who swept away the clique of rotten and selfish and 
incompetent politicians! A marvellous movement that was a revolution”. Initially fascism had 
very positive outcomes on Italian society and culture. In the mid-1920s, Winston Churchill, 
who met Mussolini and was impressed by his sense of apparent order and efficiency in Fascist 
Italy, once gushed: “Fascism has rendered a service to the entire world. If I were Italian, I am 
sure I would have been with you entirely from the beginning of your victorious struggle 
against the bestial appetites and passion of Leninism”. For a long while, fascists could 
successfully stop the spread of Bolshevik tyranny from spreading all over Europe, for which 
Ludwig Von Mises remarked, "It cannot be denied that Fascism and similar movements 
aiming at the establishment of dictatorships are full of the best intentions and that their 
intervention has, for the moment, saved European civilization. The merit that Fascism has 
thereby won for itself will live on eternally in history. But though its policy has brought 
salvation for the moment, it is not of the kind which could promise continued success. 
Fascism was an emergency makeshift. To view it as something more would be a fatal error”. 


The utilization of fascist violence had a detrimentally negative impact on Italian society. 
In 1921, Benito Mussolini formed the Fascist Party. Mussolini utilized propaganda in 
numerous forms to manipulate and control the Italian society. Propaganda posters influenced 
the acceptance and support of fascism, films falsely advertised Italy’s formidable military 
force to encourage Italian soldiers. The established fascist youth groups such as the Littori 
fascist youth group, were successful in manipulating and brainwashing impressionable 
children and blindly supporting the fascist ideology. The oppression of the Italian society 
through the controlling of the media negatively influenced the public. Mussolini understood 
the importance of good publicity and therefore ensured he was portrayed as a hero in the media 
and even issued free radios in public areas to enable everyone to listen to his speeches. An 
interview with Senator Vittorio Foa, a political prisoner from 1934-43, demonstrates the 
impacts of the fascist propaganda. “Couldn’t publish a newspaper or say anything against 
fascism. You couldn’t say what you through, couldn’t vote for your choice. It was intense 
repression”. All efforts were made to curb political freedom. All parties except the fascists 
were banned. The system of jury was abolished and special courts were set up where the 
fascist civilians and military officers were empowered to decide political cases. 


Fascism might have saved some countries from destitution, degradation, cultural and 
financial ruin that arose after the First World War, but its extreme nationalism and relentless 
expansionist policies ultimately led to brutal atrocities, dictatorships, genocides and the 
bloodiest war in human history. As Michael Rosen put it: Fascism arrives as your friend. It 
will restore your honour, make you feel proud, protect your house, give you a job, clean up 
the neighbourhood, remind you of how great you once were, clear out the venal and the 
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corrupt, remove anything you feel is unlike you. It doesn't walk in saying, "Our programme 
means militias, mass imprisonments, transportations, war and persecution". 


Q.3: Answer the following questions in detail. 


1) Account for the rise of fascism in the post world war one era. 


Ans: Whereas liberalism, conservativism and socialism are 19" century ideologies, fascism is a 
child of 20" century, some would say specifically of the period between the two world wars. 
Indeed, fascism emerged very much as a revolt against modernity, against the ideas and values 
of the Enlightenment and the political creeds that it spawned. The Nazis in Germany, for 
instance, proclaimed that ‘1789 is Abolished’. In Fascist Italy slogans such as ‘Credire! 
Obbedire! Combattire!’ (Believe, Obey, Fight) replaced the more familiar principles of the 
French Revolution, ‘Liberty, Equality and Fraternity’. Fascism came not only as a ‘bolt from the 
blue’, but also attempted to make the political world anew, quite literally to root out and destroy 
the inheritance of conventional political thought. 


Although the major ideas and doctrines of fascism can be traced back to the nineteenth 
century, they were fused together and shaped by the First World War and its aftermath, in 
particular by a potent mixture of war and revolution. Fascism emerged most dramatically in Italy 
and Germany. In Italy, a Fascist Party was formed in 1919, its leader, Benito Mussolini, was 
appointed prime minister in 1922, and by 1926 a one-party fascist state had been established. 
The Nationalsozialistische Deutsche Arbeiterpartei (National Socialist German Workers' Party, 
known as the Nazis), was also formed in 1919, and under the leadership of Adolf Hitler it 
consciously adopted the style of Mussolini's Fascists. Hitler was appointed German chancellor 
in 1933 and in little over a year had turned Germany into a Nazi dictatorship. During the same 
period, democracy collapsed or was overthrown in much of Europe, often being supplanted by 
right-wing, authoritarian or openly fascist regimes. By 1938, Czechoslovakia was the only 
remaining democracy in eastern and central Europe, with Hungary and Romania moving steadily 
towards fascism and collaboration with Nazi Germany. In Portugal a dictatorship was set up 
under Salazar in 1928, and in Spain the Nationalist victory in the Civil War, 1936-9, led to the 
establishment of the Franco dictatorship. Regimes that bear some relationship to fascism have 
also developed outside Europe, notably in the 1930s in Imperial Japan and in Argentina under 
Perón, 1945-55. 


The origins of fascism have provoked considerable historical interest and often fierce 
disagreements. No single factor can, on its own, account for the rise of fascism; rather, fascism 
emerged out of a complex range of historical forces that were present during the interwar period. 
In the first place, democratic government had only recently been established in many parts of 
Europe, and democratic political values had not replaced older, autocratic ones. Moreover, 
democratic governments, representing a coalition of interests or parties, often appeared weak 
and unstable when confronted by economic or political crises. In this context, the prospect of 
strong leadership brought about by personal rule cast a powerful appeal. Second, European 
society had been disrupted by the experience of industrialization, which had particularly 
threatened a lower middle class of shopkeepers, small businessmen, farmers and craftsmen, who 
were squeezed between the growing might of big business, on the one hand, and the rising power 
of organized labour, on the other. Fascist movements drew their membership and support largely 
from such lower middle-class elements. Lipset who made a subtle interpretation of the social 
bases of fascist ideology called it an ‘extremism of the centre’, a revolt of the lower middle 
classes, a fact that helps to explain the hostility of fascism to both capitalism and communism. 


Third, the period after the First World War was deeply affected by the Russian Revolution 
and the fear amongst the propertied classes that social revolution was about to spread throughout 
Europe. Fourth, the world economic crisis of the 1930s often provided a final blow to already 
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fragile democracies. Rising unemployment and economic failure produced an atmosphere of 
crisis and pessimism that could be exploited by political extremists and demagogues. Finally, 
the First World War had failed to resolve international conflicts and rivalries, leaving a bitter 
inheritance of frustrated nationalism and the desire for revenge. Nationalist tensions were 
strongest in those ‘have not” nations that had either, like Germany, been defeated in war, or had 
been deeply disappointed by the terms of the Versailles peace settlement, for example Italy and 
Japan. In addition, the experience of war itself had generated a particularly militant form of 
nationalism and imbued it with militaristic values. 


Fascist regimes were not overthrown by popular revolt or protest but by defeat in the Second 
World War. Since 1945, fascist movements have achieved only marginal success, encouraging 
some to believe that fascism was a specifically interwar phenomenon, linked to the unique 
combination of historical circumstances that characterized that period. Others, however, regard 
fascism as an ever-present danger, seeing its roots in human psychology, or as Erich Fromm 
called it, ‘the fear of freedom’. Modern civilization has produced greater individual freedom but 
with it the danger of isolation and insecurity. At times of crisis, individuals may therefore flee 
from freedom, seeking security in submission to an all-powerful leader or a totalitarian state. 
Political instability or an economic crisis could therefore produce conditions in which fascism 
could revive. 


2) Elaborate the principles of fascism. 
Ans: The following are the principles of fascism- 


(1) Fascism is not based on doctrines but reality: Mussolini very often repeated, “Fascism 
is based on reality, Bolshevism is based on theory. We want to be definite and real. We want to 
come out of the cloud of discussion and theory. My programmes are action and not talk”. 


The fascists do not want to enter into any discussion regarding any theory. In the words of 
Spanish fascist leader, José Antonio Primo de Rivera, “fascism was born to inspire a faith, not 
of the right, which at bottom aspires to conserve everything even injustice, or of the left, which 
at bottom aspires to destroy everything, even goodness, but a collective, integral, national faith”. 
They change themselves according to the needs and interests of the country and work 
accordingly. Mussolini himself said, “we permit ourselves the luxury of being aristocrats and 
democrats, conservatives and progressive, reactionaries and revolutionaries and egalitarians, 
according to circumstances of time, place and environment”. That is why Sabine has said, 
“fascism is a body of ideas taken from different sources put together to fit exigencies of the 
situation”. 


(2) The leadership principle and repudiation of democracy: Mussolini said that 
democracy is not suitable for Italy. He had no belief in three main bases of democracy, liberty, 
equality and fraternity. The Romanian fascist politician Corneliu Zelea Codreanu claims, 
“democracy elect men totally lacking in scruples, without any morals; those who will pay better, 
thus those with a higher power of corruption; magicians, charlatans, demagogues, who will excel 
in their fields during the electoral campaign”. 


The people should care more for the performance of their duties than for launching a 
struggle for their rights. Fascists have tended to regard equality as useless, because nature has 
not made everybody equal and, therefore, the capable and incapable people cannot be considered 
equals. 


Fascists view authority as a manifestation of personal leadership or charisma, a quality 
possessed by unusually gifted (if not unique) individuals. Such charismatic authority is, and 
should be, absolute and unquestionable, and is thus implicitly, and possibly explicitly, 
totalitarian in character. Mussolini imposed restrictions on all political parties except on his own 
fascist party. He controlled the press as well. In this way, he stopped all criticism of the 
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government. Mussolini emphasised on three elements of dictatorship, 1.e., responsibility, 
obedience to one leader and discipline. 


(3) Extreme nationalism: The fascists lay special emphasis on patriotism and nationalism. 
‘united, we are stronger’, is the founding philosophy behind the fascist ideal. Fascism comes 
from fasces meaning sticks bundled together to make it stronger. 


Fascists view the nation as an organically unified social whole which gives purpose and 
meaning to individual existence. United and towards a common goal, a people can achieve 
anything they desire. The ideal is organic state where all parts of society work in harmony for 
benefit of the society just as all parts of body work together in harmony for the benefit of the 
body. A healthy body cannot have its parts pursuing individual interests at the expense of 
everyone else or this will ultimately lead to the death of the body. Neither can people selfishly 
pursue their individual or class interests at the expense of the social body. 


Fascists place the nation first, and contrary to popular belief, fascism (unlike nazism) is not 
racialist. As Mussolini put it in La Doctrina Del Fascismo, “race is a feeling, not a reality”. 
However, fascist nationalism differs from civic nationalism. Nationalism tells one that their 
nation is unique and that they have special obligations towards it. Fascism, in contrast, tells one 
that their nation is supreme and that they have exclusive obligations towards it. Anything other 
than the nation, simply doesn’t matter, may it be other identities such as the individual, class, or 
humankind as whole. Fascism seeks to promote more than mere patriotism, the love of one's 
country; it wishes to establish an intense and militant sense of national identity, which Charles 
Maurras, the leader of Action Française, called ‘integral nationalism’. It embodies a sense of 
messianic or fanatical mission: the prospect of national regeneration and the rebirth of national 
pride. Indeed, the popular appeal that fascism has exerted has largely been based upon the 
promise of national greatness. 


According to Griffin, the mythic core of generic fascism is the conjunction of the ideas of 
‘palingenesis’, or recurrent rebirth, and ‘populist ultranationalism”. 


(4) The totalitarian ideal: Fascism can be defined as an ideology or a form of government 
where the state have totalitarian control over every aspect of national life. The state is considered 
supreme in social, economic and political fields. Mussolini’s leadership was seen in all walks of 
life. He established discipline in all the spheres economic, administrative and educational. He 
said “everything within the state, nothing outside the state, nothing against the state”. 


Fascists argue that a true and a great spiritual life cannot take place unless the state has risen 
to a position of pre-eminence. The curtailment of liberty thus becomes justified at once, with 
this need of raising the state to its position. 


With the advent of modern times man is simply and solely concerned with his own welfare, 
and since this welfare means only the satisfaction of his bodily needs and desires, a thoroughly 
materialistic view of life triumphs over and against all which had been held great and dignified 
and worthy in human life. Man has made a slogan of the word liberty, which has become for 
him a truly ‘magic word’ capable of ‘unlocking the doors of heaven on earth’, and of offering 
him what he has always sought and has never found because it can never be found: viz; material 
and sensual happiness. In the name of religious liberty, he has undermined religion, in the name 
of political liberty he has nullified the state, in the name of economic liberty he has enslaved his 
fellow beings, in the name of personal liberty he has destroyed the family. The conduct of life 
cannot be left to the individual choice of the people; cannot be dependent from their individual 
likes and dislikes; it must be, instead, determined for them by a power which is above them and 
comprehends them: namely, the state. Because upon the state rests the duty and the task of the 
fulfilment of the national ideal, and the state alone is conscious of the ends and the aims of the 
nation’s life. 


The conduct of life must rest upon three great unalterable principles, fascism maintains; 
namely, the principle of unity, the principle of authority, and the principle of duty. In the words 
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of Ugo Spirito, a political philosopher and idealist thinker, “liberty is an idea to be conquered 
and not a right to be conserved or defended”. In this light, a genuine democracy is an absolute 
dictatorship, absolutism and popular sovereignty being fused into a form of ‘totalitarian 
democracy’. 


(5) Anti-materialism: Mussolini once said, "Fascism denies the possibilities of the 
materialistic concept of ‘happiness’—it leaves that to the economists of the first half of the 17" 
century; that is, it denies the equation ‘well-being = happiness’, which reduces man to the state 
of the animals, mindful of only one thing—that of being fed and fattened; reduced, in fact, to a 
pure and simple vegetative existence". Man cannot live by bread alone. Man after all is 
composed of intellect and soul. 


Ideas rule the world and its events. A revolution is the passage of an idea from theory to 
practice. Whatever men may say, material interests never have caused, and never will cause, a 
revolution. Revolutions have their origin in the mind, in the very root of life; not in the material 
organism. A religion or a philosophy lies at the base of every revolution. Thus, fascism rejects 
the doctrine of materialism as it attempts to explain the intricate history of human societies from 
the narrow and exclusive standpoint of the pre-eminence of material interests. 


(6) Opposition to individualism and belief in collectivism: The individualists believed 
that the individual is the end and the state is a means to that end. Contrary to this, fascism sees 
individual as a means and the state as the end. Mussolini declared that every individual should 
work for the welfare of nation without any selfish motive and he should seek his interest in the 
interest of the nation. Fascists uphold the doctrine of collectivism which believes that the 
collective human endeavour is of greater practical and moral value than individual self-striving. 
Hitler proclaimed ‘du bist nichts, dein volk ist alles’ (you are nothing, your people is everything). 
Hence everything that made up life was part of an organic whole, derived its meaning from the 
whole, and proceeded to it. 


Individualism is the negation of the spiritual essence of man and the affirmation that what 
is paramount for man is his material, economic, or bodily wellbeing and that this welfare is 
worth any other being’s suffering, disgrace or death. The birth of individualism meant also the 
birth of freedom from all external authority, all external constraint, all external rules and laws; 
hence liberalism which, forgetting that man is truly man only because he is part of a greater 
whole, proclaimed the doctrine of liberty, which is at the bottom only a doctrine of negative 
liberty. Man must realize then that freedom is not an end in itself, but a means to an end; or, in 
the words of Mussolini, “liberty is not a right but a duty”. The true freedom, absolute unrestricted 
freedom, is not the child of liberty, but the mother of anarchy; and as such is not the vatic of a 
true cultured state, but its mortal enemy. A true cultured state means a state of society in which 
ethical values reign supreme, and ethical values presuppose, in all cases, limitations of individual 
freedom. 


For Giovanni Gentile, all private action should be oriented to serve the society; there is no 
distinction between the private interest and the public interest. Correctly understood, the two are 
identical. As in his words, “for fascism, the state and the individual are one”. 


(7) Opposition to both capitalism and communism: Fascism emphasizes its opposition 
to both communism and capitalism, viewing the left-right dichotomy as rather outdated concept 
with almost no practical use in modern day. 


Capitalism is based upon the pursuit of self-interest and therefore threatens to undermine 
the cohesion of the nation. When life is reduced for the pursuit of capital, men are reduced to 
mere commodities. Jobs should not be worked simply to make money, but because they are 
contributing to the direction in the progress of society and mankind itself. Fascists also despise 
the materialism that capitalism fosters: the desire for wealth or profit runs counter to the 
idealistic vision of national regeneration. As Oswald Mosley put it, “capitalism is a system by 
which capital uses the nation for its own purposes. Fascism is a system by which the nation uses 
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capital for its own purposes”. Communism, on the other hand, aims at complete equality of 
incomes. Fascism does not contemplate going so far, while endeavouring to secure for the 
working-classes their fair share of proceeds of production, fascism wishes to retain the benefits 
of the incentive to individualistic production represented by profit earning possibilities, 1t aims 
at preventing the earning of excessive profits at the expense of the working class. 


(8) Corporate economy: Fascism’s distinguishing feature is the idea of corporatism, which 
Mussolini proclaimed to be the ‘third way’ between capitalism and socialism. Corporatism 
opposes both the free market and central planning: the former leads to the unrestrained pursuit 
of profit by individuals, while the latter is linked to the divisive idea of class war. In contrast, 
corporatism is based upon the belief that business and labour are bound together in an organic 
and spiritually unified whole. 


Its object is to prevent private initiative from working against public interest, and to 
stimulate its activities in accordance with public interest. If an organic society can be achieved, 
individuals and classes will work together in harmony. Workers will get a fair wage and benefits 
of their labour while entrepreneurs will be rewarded for their innovation so long as they uphold 
their duty to respect their workers and social obligations. The state should serve as an 
intermediary to ensure class cooperation for the benefit of everybody. 


(9) Belief in violence, force and imperialism: Fascists believe that the solution of 
international disputes through peaceful means is not possible. Therefore, they believe in violence 
and force. Mano Carli writes, “fascism is from war and in war it must find its outlet”. Mussolini 
was a firm believer in imperialism. He conquered Ethiopia in order to enhance the power, 
reputation and prestige of his country. Fascism is perhaps unique amongst political ideologies 
in regarding war as good in itself, a view reflected in Mussolini's belief that ‘war is to men what 
maternity is to women’. 


Darwinian thought also invested fascism with a distinctive set of political values, which 
equate ‘goodness’ with strength and ‘evil’ with weakness. In contrast to traditional humanist or 
religious values, such as caring, sympathy and compassion, fascists respect a very different set 
of martial values: loyalty, duty, obedience and self-sacrifice. When the victory of the strong is 
glorified, power and strength are worshipped for their own sake. Similarly, weakness is despised 
and elimination of the weak and inadequate is positively welcomed: they must be sacrificed for 
the common good, just as the survival of a species is more important than the life of any single 
member of that species. In contrast, humanist values encourage a debilitating sympathy for 
weakness. Weakness and disability must not be tolerated; they should be eliminated. 


3) Clarify the fascist conception of corporatism. 


Ans: Corporatism is a political and economic ideology which advocates the organization of 
society by corporate groups, such as agricultural, labour, military, scientific, or guild 
associations, on the basis of their common interests. The term is derived from the Latin corpus, 
or "human body". The hypothesis that society will reach a peak of harmonious functioning when 
each of its divisions efficiently performs its designated function, such as a body's organs 
individually contributing its general health and functionality, lies at the centre of corporatist 
theory. Fascism involved a corporatist political system in which the economy was collectively 
managed by employers, workers and state officials by formal mechanisms at the national level. 
In the words of Italian philosopher Giovanni Gentile (1875-1944), “The great social and 
constitutional reform that fascism is accomplishing, instituting the corporative syndicalist 
regime as a substitute for the liberal state, arose out of the very character of the fascist state”. 


Corporatism was inspired by syndicalism of 20" century, a radical anarchist philosophy that 
wished to organize society around the mutual cooperation of workers’ syndicates and by 
royalists and traditionalists who wished to correct excesses of individualism brought about in 
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the Enlightenment and create an organic harmonious society in modernity. It also took 
inspiration from Catholic social thought- distributism. As Pope Leo XIII said, “Each needs the 
other: capital cannot do without labour, nor labour without capital. Mutual agreement results in 
the beauty of good order, while perpetual conflict necessarily produces confusion and savage 
barbarity”. 


Mussolini proclaimed corporatism to be the ‘third way” between capitalism and socialism. 
Corporatism opposes both the free market and central planning: the former leads to the 
unrestrained pursuit of profit by individuals, while the latter is linked to the divisive idea of class 
war. In contrast, corporatism is based upon the belief that business and labour are bound together 
in an organic and spiritually unified whole. This holistic vision was based upon the belief that 
social classes do not conflict with one another, but can work in harmony for the common good 
and the national interest. Social harmony between business and labour offers the prospect of 
both moral and economic regeneration. However, class relations have to be mediated by the 
state, which is responsible for ensuring that the national interest takes precedence over narrow 
sectional interests. Twenty-two corporations were set up in Italy in 1927, each representing 
employers, workers and the government. These corporations were charged with overseeing the 
development of all the major industries in Italy. The ‘corporate state’ reached its peak in 1939 
when a Chamber of Fasces and Corporations was created to replace the Italian parliament. 


In his book The Economic Foundations of Fascism, Paul Einzig observes, “while in the 
sphere of distribution, the fascist economic system has discarded individualism to a great extent, 
in the sphere of production, individual initiative still plays a prominent role”. The economic 
initiative left in private hands is supplemented by state intervention only if the private initiative 
is considered inadequate to serve public interest. In addition to supplementing individual 
initiative when it is considered inadequate to serve the requirements of public interest, the fascist 
regime aims at guiding it both positively and negatively. Its object is to prevent private initiative 
from working against public interest, and to stimulate its activities in accordance with public 
interest. Differences arising between employers and employees are settled by conciliation, or 
should that fail, by the decision of special labour courts to which they have to be submitted and 
whose judgement is binding on both parties. Corporatism has become part of a system in which 
both employers and employees have to submit their individual interests to the common good. 


To ensure that large companies do not take over most of the production of goods and 
services, becoming essential for the operation of the economy and therefore lobbying to force 
the government to govern in the way that is most convenient for them, large companies are 
nationalized and operated directly or indirectly by the state. Moreover, stock market, usury and 
private banks are abolished and for the purpose of making community better as a whole, the 
sectors such as education and healthcare are socialized. Private small and medium-sized 
companies can operate freely, although controlled by the state, that is, they must obey the prices 
set as well as the production and labour regulations established by the state. In parallel, the state 
generates incentives for the production of certain products through subsidies to certain sectors 
to achieve their political ends. In this way, the state controls the national economy without 
having to manage it and allocate resources directly. 


In place of the class warfare of communism and individualism of capitalism, corporatism 
desires class-cooperation. If an organic society can be achieved, individuals and classes will 
work together in harmony. Workers will get a fair wage and benefits of their labour while 
entrepreneurs will be rewarded for their innovation so long as they uphold their duty to respect 
their workers and social obligations. The state should serve as an intermediary to ensure class 
cooperation for the benefit of everybody. In the words of fascist leader Juan Perón, “Once 
capitalist parasitism disappear ipso facto classes will be eliminated. No more bourgeois or 
proletarian, but functionally and hierarchically organised producers in their companies”. 


Corporatism opposes capitalism and communism because they are materialist doctrines and 
therefore treat man as a malleable entity abstracted from the world around him. Capitalism is 
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based upon the pursuit of self-interest and therefore threatens to undermine the cohesion of the 
nation. Fascists also despise the materialism that capitalism fosters: the desire for wealth or profit 
runs counter to the idealistic vision of national regeneration. As Oswald Mosley put it, 
“Capitalism is a system by which capital uses the nation for its own purposes. Fascism is a 
system by which the nation uses capital for its own purposes”. Capitalism makes people want 
the things they don’t need by linking mass produced goods to their unconscious desires. By 
satisfying people’s inner selfish desires, one made them happy and indolent. Such people could 
be easily manipulated and enslaved by the system. However, an economic model built on 
perpetual growth would not end well. But end, it will. As it is not possible to have infinite 
economic growth on a finite planet, capitalism is destined to fail. Communism, on the other 
hand, aims at complete equality of incomes. Fascism does not contemplate going so far, while 
endeavouring to secure for the working-classes their fair share of proceeds of production, 
fascism wishes to retain the benefits of the incentive to individualistic production represented 
by profit earning possibilities, it aims at preventing the earning of excessive profits at the 
expense of the working class. 


The fascist state corporatism influenced the governments and economies of not only other 
roman catholic majority countries, such as the governments of Engelbert Dollfuss in Austria and 
Antonio de Oliveira Salazar in Portugal, but also Konstantin Pats and Karlis Ulmanis in non- 
catholic Estonia and Latvia. Fascists in non-Catholic countries also supported corporatism, 
including Oswald Mosley of the British Union of Fascists, who commended corporatism and 
said that "it means a nation organized as the human body, with each organ performing its 
individual function but working in harmony with the whole". This philosophy has been 
increasingly gaining ground in Europe, where many fledgling political parties have called for a 
new movement espousing both social traditionalism and economic nationalism. 


4) Analyse the social bases of fascism. 


Ans: The social bases that helped in the development of fascist movement and state and 
sustained it is analysed below: 


(1) War, diplomacy and nationalism: World War I provided the sociological and 
psychological conditions for the crystallisation of the fascist state. It revealed the capacity of 
nationalism in the mobilisation of masses and economic resources. It further demonstrated the 
importance of unity of command, of authority, and moral mobilisation and propaganda in the 
service of the modern state. After the war, fascism emerged as a vision of a coherent and reunited 
people, mobilised on the basis of a whole communal liturgy of songs and torch- light procession, 
highlighting the cult of physical force, violence and brutality. 


Dissatisfaction with terms of WWI peace treaties contributed to the rise of fascism. Italy 
didn’t receive territory it was promised. And Germany was subjected to harsh reparation terms 
and lost territory. Furthermore, new states were established with the breakup of empires which 
caused friction over borders. Discontent over the severity of the Allies’ peace terms and conflicts 
and squabbles over the newly drawn frontiers contained seeds of future conflicts. There was no 
mechanism to adjudicate rival claims and resolve conflicts. The League of Nations lacked the 
executive powers to impose peaceful solutions. Italian fascism claimed colonies for a 
‘proletarian’ Italy. Hitler was ready to use military force to achieve union with Austria and to 
get sufficient ‘lebensraum’ (living space) for the German people. Japanese militarists demanded 
an ‘equitable distribution of world resources’ and were willing to favour a military action to 
achieve their aim. Nationalism, war and diplomacy forced individuals and groups within 
national boundaries to take sides. It also made it possible to restrict the public democratic space. 
Any person or group could be identified as the ‘national enemy’ or ‘traitors’ and wiped out for 
not owing allegiance or loyalty to the fascist ‘national’ state. Earlier defeat was attributed to the 
betrayal of these elements in the fascist propaganda. 
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(2) The economic crisis of 1929: World War I resulted in mass destruction, of resources 
both physical and human, and hence, productive capacities of societies involved in it. 
Reconstruction and ‘recovery’ in Europe after the war was financed by US loans. The process 
went on smoothly till a crisis began in the US over the rapid drop in agriculture prices. 


As the world agriculture production began to rise with ‘recovery’ in Europe, North 
American agriculture was hit by a rapid drop in the prices and many faced bankruptcies. Soon 
the stock markets in America were affected in October 1929. As a result of the global integration 
of the markets, the crash affected all the economies. 


Plantations, farms and factories closed down throwing millions out of jobs and restricting 
output. Many banks and financial institutions started facing bankruptcies. With millions out of 
jobs and factories, there was no demand for goods and services as the purchasing power of the 
people deteriorated. The economies showed no sign of recovery. In such circumstances, re- 
militarisation advocated by fascist leaders created jobs not only in the armies, but also in the 
armament industries. As this stimulated a demand for goods and services, the fascist programme 
appealed to people in crises-ridden times- especially when it also satisfied their ‘national pride’. 


(3) The political mobilisation for fascism: The initial programme of fascists in Italy, 
launched as ‘Fasci Di Combattimento’ (1919) called for the installation of a republic and 
reflected demands for radical democratic and socialistic reforms including confiscation of huge 
war- time profits of capitalists, the suppression of big joint-stock companies and land for landless 
peasants. These leftist elements of the programme were dropped in 1920 and only an emotive 
mixture of strident patriotism, justification of war, a concern for national greatness and aversion 
to the socialist party were retained. 


The growth of fascist squads, with the support and connivance of state officials and army 
was directly linked to actual or perceived threats of the left. The support of the traditional 
conservative elites such as army officers, bureaucrats, and businessmen was utilized and left its 
imprint on the fascist party and state. In order to achieve a broader mobilisation of people, the 
military type militia, semi-military propaganda type organisations and regimented fascist trade 
unions were also created. The Party and its grand Council controlled all these organisations. 


(4) The question of hegemony and coercion: In Italy, Germany, Spain and other fascist 
regimes, every attempt was made to dismantle democratic institutions of the civil society and 
replace them with institutionalised dictatorships based on the personal command of the dictators. 
Absolute power was concentrated in the hands of fascist leaders. Any opposition to the fascist 
state was ruthlessly suppressed. All this necessitated more and more regimentation of the civil 
society. Some scholars even characterise fascism as a ‘totalitarian state’ or a state, which 
acquires day-to-day control over the life of its citizens. But despite the dictatorial rule, fascism 
made use of certain consent-building experiments. At the ideological level, use of nationalist 
sentiments and had a popular sanction behind it. 
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Q.1: A) Fill in the blanks of the following sentences. 


1) is the first modern proponent of anarchism. 
Ans: William Godwin is the first modern proponent of anarchism. 


2) endorsed a social revolution which would be achievable in a peaceful manner. 
Ans: Proudhon endorsed a social revolution which would be achievable in a peaceful manner. 


3) is the founder of collectivist anarchism. 
Ans: Mikhail Bakunin is the founder of collectivist anarchism. 


4) Proudhon proposed the idea of currency to compensate individuals for their labour 
as well as markets for goods and services. 

Ans: Proudhon proposed the idea of labour currency to compensate individuals for their 
labour as well as markets for goods and services. 


5) According to Bakunin, philosophy is based on the theory of evolution. 
Ans: According to Bakunin, anarchist philosophy is based on the theory of evolution. 


6) argues that the state is an impediment to the progress of human society. 
Ans: Kropotkin argues that the state is an impediment to the progress of human society. 


7) The first political philosopher to call himself an anarchist was 
Ans: The first political philosopher to call himself an anarchist was Proudhon. 


8) Anarchists insists upon the idea of freedom. 
Ans: Anarchists insists upon the idea of unrestricted freedom. 


9) In the first quarter of the twentieth century, anarchist ideas exerted considerable influence 
on the socialist movement that arose in England. 

Ans: In the first quarter of the twentieth century, anarchist ideas exerted considerable influence 
on the guild socialist movement that arose in England. 


B): Write the answers of the following questions in one sentence. 


1) What is anarchism? 
Ans: Anarchism refers to a society without a central political authority. 


2) What do anarchists believe is the fundamental source of unemployment? 
Ans: Anarchists claim that unemployment is a consequence of the endless drive 
of capitalism towards increasing profits. 
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3) How do anarchists describe the state? 

Ans: Anarchists describes the state as a tool for class oppression, a creation born of a social 
class’s desire to control the other social classes of its society when politico-economic disputes 
cannot otherwise be amicably resolved; whether a dictatorship or a democracy, the state 
remains the social-control means of the ruling class. 


4) How does a virtuous person become greedy and oppressive? 
Ans: The anarchist view of human nature assumes that, with the acquisition of state power, a 
virtuous person becomes greedy and oppressive. 


5) What, according to anarchists, is the root cause of civil and international wars and conflicts? 
Ans: Anarchists hold the state to be the root cause of both civil and international wars and 
conflicts. 


6) Which economic system do anarchists advocate? 
Ans: Anarchists are anti-capitalists, and usually advocate libertarian socialism, 1.e. a stateless 
system of socialism. 


Q.2: A) Explain the following terms. 


1) William Godwin. 


Ans: Anarchist ideas have sometimes been traced back to Taoist or Buddhist ideas, to the Stoics 
and Cynics of Ancient Greece, or to the Diggers of the English Civil War. However, the first, 
and in a sense classic, statement of anarchist principles was produced by English philosopher 
and religious dissenter William Godwin (1756-1836) in his Enquiry Concerning Political Justice 
(1793). Godwin developed an extreme form of liberal rationalism that amounted to an argument 
for human perfectibility based on education and social conditioning. Though an individualist, 
Godwin believed that humans are capable of genuinely disinterested benevolence. 


Godwin not only regard the state as evil, but also believe it to be unnecessary. He sought to 
demonstrate this by, in effect, turning the most celebrated justification for the state — social 
contract theory — on its head. The social contract arguments of Hobbes and Locke suggest that 
a stateless society, the ‘state of nature’, amounts to a civil war of each against all, making orderly 
and stable life impossible. The source of such strife lies in human nature, which according to 
Hobbes and Locke is essentially selfish, greedy and potentially aggressive. Only a sovereign 
state can restrain such impulses and guarantee social order. In short, order is impossible without 
law. Godwin, in contrast, suggested that human beings are essentially rational creatures, inclined 
by education and enlightened judgement to live in accordance with truth and universal moral 
laws. He thus believed that people have a natural propensity to organize their own lives in a 
harmonious and peaceful fashion. Indeed, in his view it is the corrupting influence of 
government and unnatural laws, rather than any ‘original sin’ in human beings, that creates 
injustice, greed and aggression. Government, in other words, is not the solution to the problem 
of order, but its cause. 


Godwin’s idealism was based on the principle of the absolute sovereignty and competence 
of reason to determine right choice. An optimist regarding man’s future perfectibility, he 
combined cultural determinism with a doctrine of extreme individualism. In place of 
conventional government, he proposed small self-subsisting communities. He argued that social 
institutions fail because they impose on man generalized thought categories and preconceived 
ideas, which make it impossible to see things as they are. 
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It has been claimed that Godwin’s works laid the foundations for the mutually contradictory 
doctrines of communism and anarchy. In fact, their germ, though undeveloped, is to be found in 
two separate elements in his thinking. He advocated neither the abolition nor the 
“communalization” of property; property was to be held, a sacred trust, at the disposal of him 
whose need was greatest. His most powerful personal belief was that “everything understood by 
the term co-operation is in some sense an evil”, from which proceeded his most influential 
anarchic doctrines. 


2) Thomas Hodgskin. 


Ans: Thomas Hodgskin (1787-1869) was an English socialist writer on political economy, critic 
of capitalism and defender of free trade and early trade unions. He held that humans, created by 
God with similar passions, are everywhere made alike. Many individual differences are caused 
by different social and political environments. If the English, for instance, tended to be happier 
and more virtuous than people from other nations, this was largely because they were less 
governed than other nations. 


According to Hodgskin, most crimes in society are motivated by a desire to escape 
intolerable poverty, and such poverty is often the consequence of taxes, economic regulations, 
and other governmental restrictions of free-market activities. If people were allowed to pursue 
their own interests through voluntary interaction with others, and if they were allowed to keep 
the fruits of their own labour rather than having much of it expropriated by government, then 
much of poverty—along with a major motive for criminal acts would be eliminated. He said, 
“When it is remarked, that the prosperity of every nation is in an inverse proportion to the power 
and to the interference of its government, we may be almost tempted to believe the common 
opinion, that governments are necessary and beneficial, is one of those general prejudices which 
men have inherited from an ignorant and barbarous age, and which more extensive knowledge 
and greater civilization will show to be an error full of evil”. 


Hodgskin defended the spontaneous social order that emerges from voluntary exchange and 
the natural harmony of interests (as explained by Adam Smith and other political economists), 
while excoriating the “square, mechanical” unity of despotism and economic regulations that 
transfer wealth from the productive class of laborers to the unproductive class of rulers. As he 
put it, “the real business of men, what promotes their prosperity, is always better done by 
themselves than by any few separate and distinct individuals, acting as a government in the name 
of the whole”. 


He believed all governmental laws are designed by ruling oligarchies to further their own 
private interests, and these laws conflict with those natural laws of society that serve the general 
interests of the people. This recurring theme would later receive an extensive treatment in 
Hodgskin’s most important book, The Natural and Artificial Right of Property Contrasted 
(1832). 


B): Write answers in brief. 


1) Explain Proudhon’s understanding of property. 


Ans: Pierre Joseph Proudhon (1809-65) was a french anarchist, socialist, economist, philosopher 
and founder of mutualist philosophy. He was the first person to declare himself 
an ‘anarchist’, using that term and is widely regarded as one of anarchism's most influential 
theorists. Proudhon is considered by many to be the "father of anarchism". Proudhon's best- 
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known work, What is Property? (1840) attacked both traditional property rights and 
communism, and argued instead for mutualism, a cooperative productive system geared towards 
need rather than profit and organised within self-governing communities. 


In What is Property?, Proudhon came up with the famous statement that ‘La propriété, c'est 
le vol!’ (property is theft), and condemned a system of economic exploitation based upon the 
accumulation of capital. Proudhon was opposed to private property as a form of capitalist 
accumulation since it enables property owners to exploit others through profit, rent and interest. 
Thus, for him, possession of private property was illegitimate when it gives one person power 
over another. Its existence is incompatible with individual liberty and it is inherently anti-social, 
generating hierarchies of power. Such inequalities produce and maintain structures of 
domination to protect the power of the wealthy from the poor and dispossessed. Proudhon also 
regarded private property as the principal cause of state oppression because state laws exist to 
defend property rights. That slogan, which gained much notoriety, was an example of 
Proudhon’s inclination to attract attention and mask the true nature of his thought by inventing 
striking phrases. He did not attack property in the generally accepted sense but only the kind of 
property by which one man exploits the labour of another. Property in another sense—in the 
right of the farmer to possess the land he works and the craftsman his workshop and tools—he 
regarded as essential for the preservation of liberty. 


Thus, unlike Marx, Proudhon was not opposed to all forms of private property, 
distinguishing between property and what he called ‘possessions’. In particular, he admired the 
independence and initiative of smallholding peasants, craftsmen and artisans. His 
principal criticism of communism, whether of the utopian or the Marxist variety, was that it 
destroyed freedom by taking away from the individual control over his means of production. In 
his words: ‘Communism is oppression and slavery. Property is the exploitation of the weak by 
the strong, communism is the exploitation of the strong by the weak. In property, inequality of 
conditions is the result of force, under whatever name it be disguised- physical and mental force; 
force of events, chance, fortune; force of accumulated property, etc. In communism, inequality 
springs from placing mediocrity on a level with excellence. Communism violates the 
sovereignty of the conscience, and equality- the first, by restricting spontaneity of mind and 
heart, and freedom of thought and action; the second, by placing labour and laziness, skill and 
stupidity, and even vice and virtue on an equality in point of comfort’. Proudhon therefore sought 
to establish a system of property ownership that would avoid exploitation and promote social 
harmony. 

Mutualism is a system of fair and equitable exchange, in which individuals or groups can 
bargain with one another, trading goods and services without profiteering or exploitation. Social 
interaction is therefore voluntary, mutually beneficial and harmonious, requiring no regulation 
or interference by government. Proudhon's followers tried to put these ideas into practice by 
setting up mutual credit banks in France and Switzerland, which provided cheap loans for 
investors and charged a rate of interest only high enough to cover the cost of running the bank 
but not so high that it made a profit. 


2) Write a brief note on Bakunin’s political ideas. 


Ans: Mikhail Bakunin (1814-76) was a Russian revolutionary anarchist, socialist and founder 
of collectivist anarchism. He is considered among the most influential figures of anarchism and 
a major founder of the revolutionary socialist and social anarchist tradition. Bakunin believed 
that the human society was the outcome of a long evolutionary process. The present state of 
affairs is the penultimate stage and in the final stage of development or evolution, both private 
property and the state would become redundant. Bakunin's prestige as a revolutionary also made 
him one of the most famous ideologues in Europe, gaining substantial influence among radicals 
throughout Russia and Europe. Bakunin's political thoughts were based on several interrelated 
concepts: 
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(1) Liberty: By liberty, Bakunin did not mean an abstract ideal, but a concrete reality based 
on equal liberty for everyone. In a positive sense, he held that liberty consists of "the fullest 
development of all the faculties and powers of every human being, by education, by scientific 
training, and by material prosperity". Such a conception of liberty is "eminently social, because 
it can only be realized in society", not in isolation. In a negative sense, liberty is "the revolt of 
the individual against all divine, collective, and individual authority". 


(2) Socialism and economic theory: Mikhail Bakunin advocated collectivist anarchism, in 
which state and private ownership of the means of production would be abolished, and the means 
of production would instead be owned collectively and controlled and managed by the producers 
themselves, through their own productive associations. Workers would be paid a wage based on 
the amount of time they contributed to production, and would then use their wages to purchase 
commodities in a communal market. There would be "equal means of subsistence, support, 
education, and opportunity for every child, boy or girl, until maturity, and equal resources and 
facilities in adulthood to create his own well-being by his own labour". 


(3) Federalism: By federalism, Bakunin meant the organization of society from the base to 
the summit—from the circumference to the centre—according to the principles of free 
association and federation. Society would be organized "on the basis of the absolute freedom 
of individuals, of the productive associations, and of the communes", with "every individual, 
every association, every commune, every region, every nation" having "the absolute right to 
self-determination, to associate or not to associate, to ally themselves with whomever they 
wish". 





(4) Anti-theologism: Bakunin argued that the idea of God implies the abdication of human 
reason and justice; it is the most decisive negation of human liberty, and necessarily ends in the 
enslavement of mankind, in theory and practice. Bakunin reversed Voltaire's famous aphorism 
that if God did not exist, it would be necessary to invent him, writing instead that "if God really 
existed, it would be necessary to abolish him". 


(5) Materialism: Bakunin denied religious concepts of "free will" and advocated 
a materialist explanation of natural phenomena: "the manifestations of organic life, chemical 
properties and reactions, electricity, light, warmth and the natural attraction of physical bodies, 
constitute in our view so many different but no less closely interdependent variants of that 
totality of real beings which we call matter". 


(6) Social revolution: Bakunin’s methods for realizing his revolutionary program were 
consistent with his principles. The workers and peasants were to organize on a federalist basis, 
creating not only the ideas, but also the facts of the future itself. The worker's trade union 
associations would take possession of all the tools of production as well as buildings and 
capital. The peasants were to take the land and throw out those landlords who live by the labour 
of others. Bakunin looked to ‘the rabble’, the great masses of the poor and exploited, the so- 
called lumpenproletariat, to inaugurate and bring to triumph the social revolution, as they were 
“almost unpolluted by bourgeois civilization”. 


(7) Critique of Marxism: Bakunin was decidedly anti-Marxist. He wrote that, “Marxists 
maintain that only a dictatorship—their dictatorship, of course—can create the will of the 
people, while our answer to this is: No dictatorship can have any other aim but that of self- 
perpetuation, and it can beget only slavery in the people tolerating it; freedom can be created 
only by freedom, that is, by a universal rebellion on the part of the people and free organization 
of the toiling masses from the bottom up”. Bakunin developed a prescient critique of Marxism, 
predicting that if the Marxists were successful in seizing power, they would create a party 
dictatorship "all the more dangerous because it appears as a sham expression of the people's 
will". 
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3) Explain Bakunin’s stance on religion. 


Ans: Mikhail Bakunin is regarded as a leading figure of nineteenth-century anarchism, though 
he did not become an anarchist until late in his intellectual career. In addition to being 
passionately devoted to revolutionary causes, he was educated, intelligent and thoughtful, and 
his writings articulated many of the fundamental philosophical principles of anarchism. 
Bakunin’s political beliefs rejected every shape and form of government, from the idea of God 
downwards, and every form of external authority, Bakunin proclaimed that ‘The abolition of the 
Church and the State must be the first and indispensable condition of the true liberation of 
society’. 


Bakunin believed that religion originated from the human ability for abstract thought and 
fantasy. According to Bakunin, religion is sustained by indoctrination and conformism. Other 
factors in the survival of religion are poverty, suffering and exploitation, from which religion 
promises salvation in the afterlife. Oppressors take advantage of religion because many religious 
people reconcile themselves with injustice on earth by the promise of happiness in heaven. 


Bakunin argued that oppressors receive authority from religion. Religious people are in 
many cases obedient to the priests, because they believe that the statements of priests are based 
on direct divine revelation or scripture. Obedience to divine revelation or scripture is considered 
the ethical criterion by many religious people because God is considered as 
the omniscient, omnipotent and omnibenevolent being. Therefore, each statement considered 
derived from an infallible God cannot be criticized by humans. According to this religious way 
of thinking, humans cannot know by themselves what is just, but that only God decides what is 
good or evil. People who disobey the "messengers of God" are threatened with punishment in 
hell. According to Bakunin, the alternative for a religious power monopoly is the 
acknowledgement that all humans are equally inspired by God, but that means that multiple 
contradictory teachings are assigned to an infallible God which is logically impossible. 
Therefore, Bakunin considers religion as necessarily authoritarian. 


Bakunin argued in his book God and the State that "the idea of God implies the abdication 
of human reason and justice; it is the most decisive negation of human liberty, and necessarily 
ends in the enslavement of mankind, in theory and practice". Consequently, Bakunin 
reversed Voltaire's famous aphorism that if God did not exist, it would be necessary to invent 
him, writing instead that "1f God really existed, it would be necessary to abolish him". 


4) Describe Kropotkin’s views of state. 


Ans: Peter Kropotkin (1842-1921) was a Russian philosopher, revolutionary anarchist and a 
proponent of a decentralised communist society free from central government and based on 
voluntary associations of self-governing communities and worker-run enterprises. He wrote 
many books, pamphlets and articles, the most prominent being The Conquest of 
Bread and Fields, Factories and Workshops, but also Mutual Aid: A Factor of Evolution, his 
principal scientific offering. Subsequently, his views on state can be found in The state: its 
historic role. 


In the entry for anarchism published in the Encyclopaedia Britannica in 1905, Kropotkin 
describes the state as a body which seeks to restrain the complex, dynamic movements of social 
forces. The harmony it achieves — which is hardly harmonious — results from an artificial 
restriction of social movements, reliant on force and repression. For him, the state is synonymous 
with warfare. The states took over education and created a spirit of servitude in the minds of the 
individuals. The state destroyed existing forms of free organization and, last but not least, the 
state became “the chief instrument for the few to monopolize the land, and the capitalists to 
appropriate a quite disproportionate share of the yearly accumulated surplus of production”. 


In Kropotkin’s analysis, this was as true for the monarchies of the sixteenth century as it 
was for the so-called ‘democratic republics’ of the nineteenth century. The elite of the republican 
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nation states had changed names but had not altered essentially “all that huge organization to 
assure and extend the exploitation of the masses in favor of a few privileged groups, which is 
the essence of the state institution”. The territorial and functional centralization, its pyramidal 
organization, its favoritism and its role as the creator of monopolies had remained exactly the 
same. As such, Kropotkin had little faith in so-called representative governments. In his analysis, 
to every new economic phase corresponded a distinctive political system. Absolute monarchy 
corresponded to serfdom, while representative government corresponded to capitalism and the 
systematic exploitation of workers by the owners of the means of production. 


Interestingly, Kropotkin regarded the state and capitalism as two inseparable concepts, 
which had developed side by side in history, mutually supporting and re-enforcing one another: 
“They are bound together not by a mere coincidence of contemporaneous development, but by 
the bond of cause and effect, effect and cause”. Hence, he concludes that whoever wanted to 
abolish capitalism, would also have to dispense with the centralized nation-state. One cannot 
use representative government as an instrument to liberate economy and society, since a new 
form of economic organization will necessarily require a radically alternative political structure. 


In his vision, progress cannot come about by the enlargement of governmental functions, 
but only by the abolishment of state authority, or in his words, “that true progress lies in the 
direction of decentralization, both territorial and functional, in the development of the spirit of 
local and personal initiative, and of free federation from the simple to the compound”. 


5) Examine the influence of anarchist philosophy and movement. 


Ans: It would be easy to dismiss the whole idea of anarchism in the twenty-first century as a 
mere fantasy. After all, anarchism cannot be said to have existed as a significant political 
movement since the early twentieth century. However, the enduring significance of anarchism 
is perhaps that it has provided an ideological basis for acquiring and retaining political power, 
and more that it has challenged, and thereby fertilized, other political creeds. 


Anarchists have highlighted the coercive and destructive nature of political power, and in 
so doing have countered statist tendencies within other ideologies, notably liberalism, socialism 
and conservatism. In fact, in this sense, anarchism has had a growing influence upon modern 
political thought. Both the new left and the new right, for instance, have exhibited libertarian 
tendencies, which bear the imprint of anarchist ideas. The new left encompassed a broad range 
of movements that were prominent in the 1960s and early 1970s, including student activism, 
anticolonialism, feminism and environmentalism. The unifying theme within the new left was 
the goal of ‘liberation’, understood to mean personal fulfilment, and it endorsed an activist style 
of politics that was based upon popular protest and direct action, clearly influenced by 
anarchism. The new right also emphasizes the importance of individual freedom, but believes 
that this can only be guaranteed by market competition. Right wing anarchists have sought to 
highlight what they see as the evils of state intervention, and have been prominent in the 
rediscovery of free-market economics. 


In some respects, the continuing practical significance of anarchism is merely concealed by 
its increasingly diverse character. In addition to, and in some ways in place of, established 
political and class struggles, anarchists have come to address issues such as pollution and 
environmental destruction, consumerism, urban development, gender relations and global 
inequality. Many of these concerns, indeed, are expressed by the modern anti-capitalist or anti- 
globalization movement, which, though a broad coalition of ideological forces, has marked 
anarchist features. For example, Noam Chomsky, the most important theoretical influence upon 
the anti-globalization movement develops his ideas on the basis of anarchist assumptions. 


To argue that anarchism is irrelevant because it has long since ceased to be a mass 
movement in its own right is perhaps to miss the point. As the world becomes increasingly 
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complex and fragmented, it might be that it is mass politics itself that is dead. From this 
perspective, anarchism, by virtue of its association with values such as individualism, 
participation, decentralization and equality, may be better equipped than many other political 
creeds to respond to the challenges of postmodernity. 


Q.3: Answer the following questions in detail. 


1) Define anarchism and elaborate its historical background and central themes. 


Ans: Anarchism is a political ideology which advocates the abolition of all government and the 
organization of society on a voluntary, cooperative basis without recourse to force or 
compulsion. It is usually described alongside libertarian Marxism as the libertarian wing 
(libertarian socialism) of the socialist movement and as having a historical association with anti- 
capitalism and socialism. 


Proudhon: “Anarchism is the absence of a master, of a sovereign”. 


Huxley: “Anarchism is a state of society in which the rule of each individual by himself is the 
only government”. 


Kropotkin: “Anarchism is a name given to a principle or theory of life and conduct under which 
society is conceived without government — harmony in such a society being obtained, not by the 
submission to law, or by obedience to any authority, but by free agreements concluded between 
the various groups, territorial and professional, freely constituted for the sake of production and 
consumption, as also for the satisfaction of the infinite variety of needs and aspirations of a 
civilised being”. 


G. D. H. Cole: “Anarchism as a philosophic doctrine sets out from a root and branch opposition 
to all forms of society which rest on the basis of coercive authority. Anarchism, as an ideal, 
means a free society from which the coercive elements have disappeared”. 


Thus, anarchism refers to a society without a central political authority. Anarchists reject 
the state outright, believing it to be an unnecessary evil. The sovereign, compulsory and coercive 
authority of the state is seen as nothing less than legalized oppression, operating in the interests 
of the powerful, propertied and privileged. As in the words of Bradley Thomas, “a system that 
divides people into rulers and the ruled, is not established for the benefit of the ruled”. As the 
state is inherently evil and oppressive, all states have the same essential character. “The ultimate 
goal of anarchism”, says Bhagat Singh, “is the complete independence. According to which no 
one will be obsessed with God or religion, nor will anybody be crazy for money or other worldly 
desires. There will be no chains on the body or control by the state”. 


Anarchism comes from ancient Greek anarkhia, meaning "without a ruler", composed of 
the prefix an (without) and the word arkhos (ruler). The term anarchism has been in use since 
the French Revolution, and was initially employed in a critical or negative sense to imply a 
breakdown of civilized or predictable order. It was not until Pierre-Joseph Proudhon proudly 
declared in What is Property?, ‘I am an anarchist’, that the word was clearly associated with a 
positive and systematic set of political ideas. Anarchist ideas have sometimes been traced back 
to Taoist or Buddhist ideas, to the Stoics and Cynics of Ancient Greece, or to the Diggers of the 
English Civil War. However, the first, and in a sense classic, statement of anarchist principles 
was produced by William Godwin in his Enquiry Concerning Political Justice. During the 
nineteenth century, anarchism was a significant component of a broad but growing socialist 
movement. In 1864 Proudhon's followers joined with Marx's to set up the International 
Workingmen's Association, or First International. In the late nineteenth century, anarchists 
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sought mass support amongst the landless peasants of Russia and southern Europe and, more 
successfully, through anarcho-syndicalism, amongst the industrial working classes. 


Syndicalism was a form of revolutionary trade unionism, popular in France, Italy and Spain, 
which made anarchism a genuine mass movement in the early twentieth century. The powerful 
CGT union in France was dominated by anarchists before 1914, as was the CNT in Spain, which 
claimed a membership of over two million during the Civil War. Anarcho-syndicalist 
movements also emerged in Latin America in the early twentieth century, especially in 
Argentina and Uruguay, and syndicalist ideas influenced the Mexican Revolution, led by 
Emiliano Zapata. In the first quarter of the 20" century, anarchist ideas also exerted considerable 
influence on the guild socialist movement that arose in England. 


However, the spread of authoritarianism and political repression gradually undermined 
anarchism in both Europe and Latin America. The victory of General Franco in the Spanish Civil 
War, 1936-9, brought an end to anarchism as a mass movement. The CNT was suppressed and 
anarchists, along with left-wingers in general, were persecuted. The influence of anarchism was 
also undermined by the success of Lenin and the Bolsheviks in 1917, and thus by the growing 
prestige of communism within the socialist and revolutionary movements. 


The defining feature of anarchism is its opposition to the state and the accompanying 
institutions of government and law. Its supporters, despite drawing upon very different political 
traditions, are united by a series of broader principles and positions. The most significant of 
these are the following: 


(1) Anti-statism: Sébastien Faure, in Encyclopédie anarchiste, defined anarchism as ‘the 
negation of the principle of Authority’. The anarchist case against authority is simple and clear: 
authority is an offence against the principles of freedom and equality. In the words of Benjamin 
Tucker, “If the individual has right to govern himself, all external government is tyranny. Hence 
the necessity of abolishing the state”. 


Anarchism is unique in that it endorses the principles of absolute freedom and unrestrained 
political equality. In this light, authority, based as it is upon political inequality and the alleged 
right of one person to influence the behaviour of others, enslaves, oppresses and limits human 
life. In practice, the anarchist critique of authority usually focuses upon political authority, 
especially when it is backed up by the machinery of the modern state. The flavour of this 
anarchist critique is conveyed by one of Proudhon's famous diatribes: To be governed is to be 
watched over, inspected, spied on, directed, legislated, regimented, closed in, indoctrinated, 
preached at, controlled, assessed, evaluated, censored, commanded; all by creatures that have 
neither the right, nor the wisdom, nor the virtue. 


Anarchists believe, every version of ‘government’ requires one group of people to claim 
rights over others that they don’t have: the right to tax (steal), the right to imprison (kidnap), and 
the right to ban and mandate behaviour (enslave), just to name a few. There is no legitimate way 
for them to obtain these rights other than by permission, by consent of the governed. But if it is 
consensual, then it is not “government”. To ‘govern’ means to rule by force. It’s not optional. 
Government can’t both serve the people and be its master. Even the idea that we need 
government to defend our rights is contradictory, since it must first violate our rights in order to 
exist. Government is and always has been the largest violator of rights. 


(2) Natural order: Anarchists not only regard the state as evil, but also believe it to be 
unnecessary. Anarchists have often sympathized with the famous opening words of Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau's Social Contract, ‘Man was born free, yet everywhere he is in chains’. At the 
heart of anarchism lies an unashamed utopianism, a belief in the natural goodness, or at least 
potential goodness, of humankind. From this perspective, social order arises naturally and 
spontaneously; it does not require the machinery of ‘law and order’. 


However, anarchism is not simply based upon a belief in human ‘goodness’. In the first 
place, anarchist theories of human nature have often been complex and acknowledged that rival 
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potentialities reside within the human soul. For instance, in their different ways, Proudhon, 
Bakunin and Kropotkin accepted that human beings could be selfish and competitive as well as 
sociable and cooperative. Although the human ‘core’ may be morally and intellectually 
enlightened, a capacity for corruption lurks within each and every human being. As Robert 
LeFevre said, “If men are good, you don’t need government, if men are evil or ambivalent, you 
don’t dare have one”. 


Second, anarchists have paid as much attention to social institutions as they have to human 
nature. They regard human nature as “plastic”, in the sense that it is shaped by the social, political 
and economic circumstances within which people live. Just as law, government and the state 
breed a domination/subordination complex, other social institutions nurture respect, cooperation 
and spontaneous harmony. 


(3) Anti-clericalism: Although the state has been the principal target of anarchist hostility, 
the same criticisms apply to any other form of compulsory authority. Indeed, anarchists have 
sometimes expressed as much bitterness towards the church as they have towards the state, 
particularly in the nineteenth century. This perhaps explains why anarchism has prospered in 
countries with strong religious traditions, such as Catholic Spain, France, Italy and the countries 
of Latin America, where it has helped to articulate anti-clerical sentiments. 


Anarchist objections to organized religion serve to highlight broader criticisms of authority 
in general. Religion, for example, has often been seen as the source of authority itself. The idea 
of God represents the notion of a ‘supreme being’ who commands ultimate and unquestionable 
authority. For anarchists such as Proudhon and Bakunin, an anarchist political philosophy had 
to be based upon the rejection of Christianity because only then could human beings be regarded 
as free and independent. Moreover, anarchists have suspected that religious and political 
authority usually work hand in hand. Bakunin proclaimed that “The abolition of the Church and 
the State must be the first and indispensable condition of the true liberation of society”. 
Anarchists see religion as one of the pillars of the state; 1t propagates an ideology of obedience 
and submission to both spiritual leaders and earthly rulers. As the Bible says, ‘give unto Caesar 
that which is Caesar's’. Earthly rulers have often looked to religion to legitimize their power, 
most obviously in the doctrine of the divine right of kings. 


Finally, religion seeks to impose a set of moral principles upon the individual and to 
establish a code of acceptable behaviour. Religious belief requires conformity to standards of 
‘good’ and ‘evil’, which are defined and policed by figures of religious authority such as priests, 
bishops or popes. The individual is thus robbed of moral autonomy and the capacity to make 
ethical judgements. 


(4) Economic freedom: Anarchists have rarely seen the overthrow of the state as an end in 
itself, but have also been interested in challenging the structures of social and economic life. 
Bakunin argued that ‘political power and wealth are inseparable’. In the nineteenth century, 
anarchists usually worked within the working-class movement and subscribed to a broadly 
socialist social philosophy. Capitalism was understood in class terms: a ‘ruling class’ exploits 
and oppresses ‘the masses’. However, this ‘ruling class’ was not, in line with Marxism, 
interpreted in narrow economic terms, but was seen to encompass all those who command 
wealth, power or privilege in society. It therefore included kings and princes, politicians and 
state officials, judges and police officers, and bishops and priests, as well as industrialists and 
bankers. 


Bakunin thus argued that in every developed society three social groups can be identified: 
a vast majority who are exploited; a minority who are exploited but also exploit others in equal 
measure; and “the supreme governing estate”, a small minority of ‘exploiters and oppressors pure 
and simple’. Hence nineteenth-century anarchists identified themselves with the poor and 
oppressed and sought to carry out a social revolution in the name of the ‘exploited masses’, in 
which both capitalism and the state would be swept away. 
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2) Highlight the anarchist elements in Mahatma Gandhi’s thoughts. 


Ans: George Woodcock claimed Mahatma Gandhi self-identified as an anarchist. Gandhi also 
considered Leo Tolstoy's book, The Kingdom of God is Within You, a book about practical 
anarchist organisation, as the text to have the most influence in his life. He repudiated state on 
ethical, historical and economic grounds and believed, ‘a man is moral when he acts freely and 
voluntarily’. Gandhian concept of ideal state or society was a non-violent and stateless society. 
Thus, many anarchist elements are reflected in Gandhi’s political thoughts: 


(1) Gandhi opposed the system of state along with sovereignty on the ground that both state 
and sovereignty are closely linked with violence and coercion. He was also under the impression 
that statism is so structured that violence cannot be divorced from it and if forcibly done the 
whole structure will crumble. Again, violence/coercion is against individual’s liberty and 
exercise of their rights. This view of Gandhi about state has been interpreted by many as an 
expression of anarchism. 


(2) Gandhi was extremely apprehensive about the power of the state, because more power 
of the state means less freedom of the individuals. He once said: “I look upon an increase in the 
power of the state with great fear because although apparently doing good by minimising 
exploitation, it does the greatest harm to mankind by destroying individuality which lies at the 
root of all progress. State represents violence in a concentrated and organised form”. 


(3) To Gandhi, state was a soulless machine. This is Gandhi’s evaluation about state. A 
soulless machine cannot have the power to dominate an individual which has soul. A soulless 
machine cannot recognise the importance and individuality of persons. 


Such a state which is also called political organisation should not be entrusted with the task 
of protecting the freedom and enhancing the welfare of individuals. It is better to leave these 
two affairs to the individuals. Acceptance of Gandhi’s reason will lead to the emasculation of 
state authority. 


(4) His Ram Raj has been treated by many as a clear manifestation of anarchy. Ram Raj to 
a large extent is anarchistic. Gandhi depicted Ram Raj as the abode of freedom, justice, 
realisation of rights, equality and non-violence. It 1s viewed that such an environment can be 
found only in a society which is out of the control of state authority. 


Ram Raj and perfect social order, in the opinion of Gandhi, are equivalent terms and both 
indicate coercion-free and exploitation-free society. Although the state could minimise 
exploitation, still there will be exploitation. Only the establishment of Ram Raj can augur 
exploitation free and violence free society. 


(5) Once Gandhi said, “The ideal non-violent state will be an ordered anarchy”. Gandhi was 
quite aware that the relationship between violence and state is so deep that one cannot be 
separated from the other. That is why he dreamt of a society where there could be no trace of 
violence and that society would be in the state of anarchy. To Gandhi, the ideal and well-ordered 
society based on non-violence and anarchy would be one and same. 


(6) He advised people to oppose a law which violates morality, ethics and other universal 
values. Like the people and rulers of the Middle Ages, Gandhi also believed in the existence of 
the law of God. If any man-made law violates the law of God men shall have the right to defy 
such a law. But people’s opposition to everything must be non-violent and peaceful. In this way 
Gandhi reduced the importance of state to a minimum level. His call to individuals to violate 
law opposing morality, ethics and law of God—is a manifestation of his anarchism because 
morality ethics etc. are not definable terms and naturally many will be prone to violate order or 
law on the grounds of ethics and morality. 
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(7) Dr. Buddhadeb Bhattacharya, a noted interpreter of Gandhi’s political and social 
philosophy, called him philosophical anarchist. “His advocacy of decentralized political power 
has led a number of commentators to suggest that the core of his political thought is 
philosophical anarchism”. 


His political thought is an integral part of his entire philosophy and naturally his conception 
about state is not an exception. His inordinate love for people’s freedom and strong advocacy 
for the establishment of justice led him to argue for a stateless society whose main characteristic 
would be popular or people's sovereignty. He also thought of a stateless democracy. All these 
combinedly establish that he supported anarchical system of politics. 


3) Critically comment on the various objections to anarchism. 


Ans: No ‘ism’ of political ideology is above criticism and anarchism is no exception. The most 
common objection to anarchism is that it will breed chaos, disorder, violence and crimes. As a 
counter critique, Gustave de Molinari argues that ‘anarchy is no guarantee that some people 
won’t kill, injure, kidnap, defraud, or steal from others. Governments is guarantee that some 
will’. This and few other standard objections to anarchism are detailed below: 


(1) Anarchism is nihilistic and destructive: This objection holds that anarchism is merely 
another name for chaos and for a rejection of order. Anarchists are violent and destructive and 
that they are intent on destroying everything, including morality itself. 


This objection does not seem to recognize that anarchists come in many varieties. Many 
anarchists are also pacifists—and so do not advocate violent revolution. Many other anarchists 
are firmly committed to moral principles such as autonomy, liberty, solidarity, and equality. 
Some anarchists do take their critique of arché in a nihilistic direction that denies ethical 
principles. But one can be committed to anarchism, while advocating for caring communities. 
Indeed, many of the main authors in the anarchist tradition believed that the state and the other 
hierarchical and authoritarian structures of contemporary society prevented human flourishing. 


(2) Anarchy will always evolve back into the state: This objection holds that anarchism 
is inherently unstable. Quite apart from concerns about the theory of human nature upon which 
it is based, the assumption that state oppression stems from the corruption of individuals by their 
political and social circumstances is circular, in that it is unable to explain how political authority 
arose in the first place. Hobbes and other early modern social contract theories maintain that the 
state emerges as a necessary response to natural anarchy which keeps order and protects our 
interests. A different theory comes from Nozick, who argues that the “night-watchman state” 
would emerge out of anarchy by an invisible hand process: as people will exercise their liberty 
and purchase protection from a protection agency, which would eventually evolve into 
something like a minimal state. 


Anarchists may argue that the state of nature is simply not a state of war and so that Hobbes’s 
description is false. Some anarcho-primitivists will argue that things were much better for human 
beings in the original state of nature in small communities living close to the land. Other 
anarchists might argue that the disadvantages of state organizations—the creation of hierarchies, 
monopolies, inequalities, and the like—simply outweigh the benefits of state structures; and that 
rational agents would choose to remain in anarchy rather than allow the state to evolve. Some 
anarchists may argue that each time a state emerges, it would have to be destroyed. But others 
will argue that education and human development (including technological development) would 
prevent the re-emergence of the state. 


(3) Anarchism is utopian: Opponents of anarchism have argued that, however socially 
enlightened institutions may be, if selfish or negative impulses are basic to human nature and 
not merely evidence of corruption, the prospect of natural order is nothing more than a utopian 
dream. There simply is no way to destroy or deconstruct the state. So exercises in anarchist 
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political theory are fruitless. It would be better, from this point of view to focus on critiques of 
hierarchy, inequality, and threats to liberty from within liberal or libertarian political theory— 
and to engage in reforms that occur within the status quo and mainstream political organization. 


Ideal theory 1s always in opposition to non-ideal theory. But utopian speculation can be 
useful for clarifying values. Thus, philosophical anarchism may be a useful exercise that helps 
us understand our values and commitment, even though political anarchism has no hope of 
succeeding. Furthermore, there are examples of successful anarchist communities on a small 
local scale which can be viewed as experiments in anarchist theory and practice. 


(4) Anarchism is incoherent: This objection holds that a political theory that abolishes 
political structures makes no sense. A related concern arises when anarchism is taken to be a 
critique of authority in every case and in all senses. If anarchists deny then that there can be 
any arché whatsoever, then the claim contradicts itself: we would have a ruling theory that states 
that there is no ruling theory. This sort of criticism is related to standard criticisms of relativism 
and nihilism. Related to this is a more concrete and mundane objection that holds that there can 
be no anarchist movement or collective action, since anarchism is constitutionally opposed to 
the idea of a movement or collective (since under anarchism there can be no authoritative ruler 
or set of rules). 


This objection only holds if anarchism is taken to be an all-or-nothing theory of the 
absolutist variety. Political anarchists do not necessarily agree with the skeptical post- 
foundationalist critique which holds that there can be no ruling principle or authority 
whatsoever. Rather, political anarchists hold that there are legitimate authorities but that political 
power quickly loses its authoritativeness and legitimacy. Furthermore, anarchists tend to 
advocate for a principle and procedure for organization based upon voluntarism and mutual aid, 
as well as unanimity and/or consensus. From this point of view anarchist communities can work 
very well, provided that they avoid coercive authority. To support this point anarchists will point 
to historical examples of successful anarchist communes. They will also point to ordinary human 
relations—in families and civil society relationship—which operate quite well apart from 
coercive and hierarchical political authority. 


(5) Philosophical anarchism lacks effectiveness: Anarchism is unusual amongst political 
ideologies in that it has never succeeded in winning power, at least at the national level. No 
society or nation has been modelled according to anarchist principles. Hence it is tempting to 
regard anarchism as an ideology of less significance than, say, liberalism, socialism, 
conservatism or fascism, each of which has proved itself capable of achieving power and 
reshaping societies. Thus, philosophical anarchism remains merely theoretical. Some political 
anarchists have little patience for abstract discourses that do not engage in direct action. One 
worry about philosophical anarchism is that in failing to act—and in failing to take responsibility 
for the actions that ought to follow from thought—philosophical anarchism remains a bourgeois 
convenience that actually serves the status quo. Thus, when philosophical anarchists remain 
uncommitted in terms of the concrete questions raised by anarchism—whether they should obey 
the law, whether they should vote, and so on—they tend to support the interests of defenders of 
the status quo. 


In response to this objection, one might defend the importance of philosophical reflection. 
It is important to be clear about principles and ideas before taking action. And with anarchism 
the stakes are quite high. The puzzles created by philosophical anarchism are profound. They 
lead us to question traditional notions of sovereignty, political obligation, and so on. They lead 
us to wonder about cultural and ethical conventions, including also our first principles regarding 
the theory and organization of social life. Given the difficulty of resolving many of these 
questions, the philosophical anarchist may hold that caution is in order. Moreover, the 
philosophical anarchist might also defend the importance of wonder. The anarchist critique gives 
us reason to wonder about much that we take for granted. Wonder may not change the world in 
immediate ways or lead to direct action. But wonder is an important step in the direction of 
thoughtful, ethical action. 
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Q.1: A) Fill in the blanks of the following sentences. 


1) The Movement which has been recently gaining popularity on the international 
level is based on environmentalism. 
Ans: The Green Movement which has been recently gaining popularity on the international 
level is based on environmentalism. 


2) rejects the indiscriminate industrialization and economic growth. 
Ans: Environmentalism rejects the indiscriminate industrialization and economic growth. 


3) The strand within the environmental movement argue that capitalism is the root 
cause of environmental problems. 

Ans: The socialist strand within the environmental movement argue that capitalism is the root 
cause of environmental problems. 


4) The environmental philosophy is concerned with the existence of society and 
culture on the planet. 

Ans: The environmental philosophy is concerned with the existence of human society and 
culture on the planet. 


5) Environmentalists have adopted a approach to build resilience towards the effects 
of global climate change. 

Ans: Environmentalists have adopted a reformist approach to build resilience towards the 
effects of global climate change. 


6) Since 1974, World Day has been celebrated every year on 5 June. 
Ans: Since 1974, World Environment Day has been celebrated every year on 5 June. 


7) The World Conference was held in 1982. 
Ans: The Nairobi World Conference was held in 1982. 


8) have launched several movements against the proliferation of nuclear technology 
and nuclear weapons testing. 

Ans: Environmentalists have launched several movements against the proliferation of nuclear 
technology and nuclear weapons testing. 


9) Awareness regarding environmental protection in India began to develop in the 
Ans: Awareness regarding environmental protection in India began to develop in the 1970s. 
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B): Write the answers of the following questions in one sentence. 


1) What approach to development was introduced by Brundtland Commission? 


Ans: Brundtland Commission introduced approach of sustainable development for 
environment which it defined as the development that meets the needs of the present without 
compromising the ability of future generations to meet their own needs. 


2) What is considered as the most devastating effect of environmental pollution? 
Ans: Global warming is considered to be the most devastating effect of environmental 
pollution. 


3) Which ideology has gained importance in the contemporary international politics? 


Ans: Environmentalism has emerged as an important political ideology in the contemporary 
international politics. 


4) What other terms are used to refer to environmentalist ideology? 
Ans: Environmentalism is also referred as Green Movement and Green Politics. 


5) Where did the modern environmentalism originate? 


Ans: The modern environmentalism, whose foundations were laid by the disarmament 
movement, originated in Western Europe and America in the 1960s and 1970s. 


Q.2: A) Explain the following terms. 


1) Environmentalism. 


Ans: Environmentalism is a political and moral philosophy that encompasses a broad range of 
views concerned with the preservation, restoration, or improvement of the natural environment. 
It derives from the French word environner, meaning ‘to surround’. Environmentalism covers 
from radical Arne Ness's biospheric egalitarianism called Deep ecology to more conservative 
ideas of sustainable development often discussed at the United Nations. Environmentalism often 
includes explicit political implications, and thus can serve as political ideology. 


Since environmental issues are considered as outcomes of modernity, environmentalism 
often has a critique of modernity, which includes critical evaluations of the culture of mass- 
production and mass-consumption. Since environmental issues exist in the nexus of social, 
cultural, economic, political and natural spheres of human life, a narrow single ideological 
perspective cannot provide an adequate solution. The collaboration of scholars and professionals 
from diverse disciplines is indispensable in order to cope with the multifaceted complex 
problems of today. 


The term "environmentalism" is associated with other modern terms such as "greening", 
"environmental management", "resource efficiency and waste minimization", "environmental 
responsibility", and environmental ethics and justice. Environmentalism also entails emerging 
issues such as global warming and the development of renewable energy. 


The advent of modern science and technology driven development had devastated the 
planet’s environment precipitating several ecological crises like ozone depletion, climate change 
and acid rain. Environmentalism arose as a protest movement and ideology against the perilous 
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destruction of the earth. We have only one habitable planet in the entire universe and there is no 
alternative home and therefore protecting the environment assumes paramount significance. The 
natural world exists according to the principles of interdependence and balance. 
Environmentalists calls attention to the effects of the rapid development of modern civilization 
that have disrupted the balance of the earth. 


2) UN Conference on the Human Environment. 


Ans: The United Nations Conference on the Human Environment (UNCHE), also known 
as Stockholm Conference was the first United Nations conference that focused on international 
environmental issues. The conference, held in Stockholm, Sweden, from June 5 to 16, 1972, 
reflected a growing interest in conservation issues worldwide and laid the foundation for global 
environmental governance. The final declaration of the Stockholm Conference was an 
environmental manifesto that was a forceful statement of the finite nature of Earth’s resources 
and the necessity for humanity to safeguard them. The Stockholm Conference also led to the 
creation of the United Nations Environment Programme (UNEP) in December 1972 to 
coordinate global efforts to promote sustainability and safeguard the natural environment. 


The roots of the Stockholm Conference lie in a 1968 proposal from Sweden that the UN 
hold an international conference to examine environmental problems and identify those that 
required international cooperation to solve. The 1972 conference was attended by delegations 
from 114 governments. Documents created during the conference influenced 
international environmental law; the final declaration- The Stockholm Declaration, which 
contained 26 principles, placed environmental issues at the forefront of international concerns 
and marked the start of a dialogue between industrialized and developing countries on the link 
between economic growth, the pollution of the air, water, and oceans and the well-being of 
people around the world. The conference also produced the ‘Framework for Environmental 
Action’, an action plan containing 109 specific recommendations related to human settlements, 
natural-resource management, pollution, educational and social aspects of the environment, 
development, and international organizations. 


The final declaration was a statement of human rights as well as an acknowledgment of the 
need for environmental protection. The first principle began “Man has the fundamental right to 
freedom, equality and adequate conditions of life, in an environment of a quality that permits a 
life of dignity and well-being”. The need to preserve the environment was not placed in 
opposition to economic development. 


The Stockholm Conference motivated countries around the world to monitor environmental 
conditions as well as to create environmental ministries and agencies. Despite these institutional 
accomplishments, including the establishment of UNEP, the failure to implement most of its 
action programme has prompted the UN to have follow-up conferences. The succeeding United 
Nations Conference on Environment and Development convened in Rio de Janeiro in 1992 (the 
Rio Earth Summit), the 2002 World Summit on Sustainable Development in Johannesburg and 
the 2012 United Nations Conference on Sustainable Development (Rio+20) all take their starting 
point in the declaration of the Stockholm Conference. 


3) UN Conference on Environment and Development. 


Ans: The United Nations Conference on Environment and Development (UNCED), also known 
as the 'Earth Summit’, was held in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, from 3-14 June 1992. This global 
conference, held on the occasion of the 20th anniversary of the first Human Environment 
Conference in Stockholm, Sweden, in 1972, brought together political leaders, diplomats, 
scientists, representatives of the media and non-governmental organizations (NGOs) from 179 
countries for a massive effort to focus on the impact of human socio-economic activities on the 
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environment. A 'Global Forum' of NGOs was also held in Rio de Janeiro at the same time, 
bringing together an unprecedented number of NGO representatives, who presented their own 
vision of the world's future in relation to the environment and socio-economic development. 


The Rio de Janeiro conference highlighted how different social, economic and 
environmental factors are interdependent and evolve together, and how success in one sector 
requires action in other sectors to be sustained over time. The primary objective of the Rio 'Earth 
Summit’ was to produce a broad agenda and a new blueprint for international action on 
environmental and development issues that would help guide international cooperation and 
development policy in the twenty-first century. 


The 'Earth Summit’ concluded that the concept of sustainable development was an attainable 
goal for all the people of the world, regardless of whether they were at the local, national, 
regional or international level. It also recognized that integrating and balancing economic, social 
and environmental concerns in meeting our needs is vital for sustaining human life on the planet 
and that such an integrated approach is possible. The conference also recognized that integrating 
and balancing economic, social and environmental dimensions required new perceptions of the 
way we produce and consume, the way we live and work, and the way we make decisions. This 
concept was revolutionary for its time, and it sparked a lively debate within governments and 
between governments and their citizens on how to ensure sustainability for development. 


One of the major results of the UNCED Conference was Agenda 21, a daring program of 
action calling for new strategies to invest in the future to achieve overall sustainable 
development in the 21st century. Its recommendations ranged from new methods of education, 
to new ways of preserving natural resources and new ways of participating in a sustainable 
economy. 


The 'Earth Summit' had many great achievements: the Rio Declaration and its 27 universal 
principles, the United Nations Framework Convention on Climate Change (UNFCCC), the 
Convention on Biological Diversity; and the Declaration on the principles of forest management. 
The 'Earth Summit’ also led to the creation of the Commission on Sustainable Development, the 
holding of first world conference on the sustainable development of small island developing 
states in 1994, and negotiations for the establishment of the agreement on straddling stocks and 
highly migratory fish stocks. 


4) Protection of marine environment. 


Ans: With their ability to feed the world and regulate our climate, Earth's oceans make our planet 
liveable. As Sylvia Earle put it, “with every drop of water you drink, every breath you take, 
you’re connected to the sea”. Given that a healthy marine environment provides a foundation 
for all life, marine environmental protection is an issue of considerable importance. In principle, 
ocean protection regulates marine pollution according to its sources, such as land-based 
pollution, vessel-source pollution, dumping, pollution from seabed activities under national 
jurisdiction, pollution from activities in the area, and pollution through the atmosphere. 


A healthy ocean regulates climate and reduce climate change impacts. Ocean currents 
distribute heat across the globe, regulating temperature and weather. It also absorbs over 90% 
of the heat and approximately 30% of carbon dioxide emissions produced by human activities. 
Moreover, oceans provide at least one fifth of the animal protein people eat. It also plays an 
important role in food security, accounting for 20% of global animal protein consumption and 
over 50% in many developing nations. The ocean supports an incredible diversity of life. 
Scientists estimate that over two million species inhabit the marine environment, but we have 
yet to discover and catalog over 90% of them. 


For far too long, people assumed that the ocean was limitless and immune to human impacts. 
Only recently, scientists have come to understand the devastating impact and continued threat 
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of human activities. Overfishing, climate change, pollution, habitat destruction, invasive species, 
and other forms of human exploitation have put oceans at risk. If that wasn’t enough, expanding 
industries such as offshore oil drilling, renewable energy, shipping, and aquaculture threaten to 
crowd the oceans and degrade the health of the ecosystem. Indeed, marine pollution may 
severely damage the environment, including ecosystems, and human health. Each year by 
weight, three times more trash is dumped into the ocean than fish caught. It is estimated that 
about third of the world's wild fisheries are overexploited or depleted. In the past 40 years, 
populations of marine species have been cut in half. It would be no exaggeration to say that the 
welfare of coastal populations relies essentially on a sound marine environment. Thus, there 
appears to be a general sense that the protection of the marine environment is considered as a 
common interest of the international community as a whole. 


Despite its vital importance, the regulation of marine pollution has attracted little attention 
until recently because of low awareness of environmental protection. It is only since WWII that 
international regulation of marine pollution has begun to develop. In the 1950s, the development 
of treaties regulating marine pollution was still slow moving. While the first multilateral treaty 
regulating oil pollution, 1.e., the International Convention for the Prevention of Pollution of the 
Sea by Oil, was adopted in 1954, the effect of this convention was only limited. 


Unprecedented sea-level rise and dangerously warming waters caused by climate change 
are among a list of grim impacts predicted by a recent United Nations report. By the end of the 
century, more of the world’s seas could be hot, acidic and lifeless — with catastrophic 
implications for marine life, Earth’s climate and the food security of billions of people. 
Immediate and transformative action is needed to prevent the UN’s stark warning from 
becoming reality. 


5) Johannesburg Earth Summit. 


Ans: The Johannesburg Earth Summit, also called Earth Summit 2002 and World Summit on 
Sustainable Development (WSSD), was an international convention on the environment and 
sustainable development named for the South African city in which it was adopted on August 
26 to September 6, 2002. Johannesburg Earth Summit produced the Johannesburg Declaration 
on Sustainable Development, an international agreement on the environment and sustainable 
development. It reiterates most of the proposals from the Rio Declaration on Environment and 
Development and Agenda 21, international agreements from Earth Summit 1992. The 
Johannesburg Declaration contains targets and timetables for achieving the goals of Agenda 21. 


The representatives from 193 nations attended the Johannesburg in South Africa, the ten- 
year follow-up conference to Earth Summit 1992. The United States controversially did not 
participate in the World Summit on Sustainable Development. Many participants and NGOs 
consider Earth Summit 2002, less successful than Earth Summit 1992, because it did not produce 
any groundbreaking international environmental agreements. 


The main agreement produced by Johannesburg Earth Summit 2002, the Johannesburg 
Declaration on Sustainable Development, merely reiterates many of the goals contained in the 
Rio Declaration and Agenda 21. The Johannesburg Declaration also does not contain many 
specific proposals for preserving the environment or promoting sustainable development. 
Instead, the Johannesburg Declaration addresses the environment and sustainable development 
in more general terms. It also requests that nations implement measures to eliminate or minimize 
all threats to sustainable development, including drug use, terrorism, corruption, ethnic 
intolerance, and the effects of natural disasters. 


Johannesburg Earth Summit produced more than 300 partnership initiatives on the 
environment and sustainable development. Partnership initiatives are not multi-lateral 
international treaties; they are agreements between two or more governments, non-governmental 
organizations, or private sector participants. These Earth Summit 2002 partnership initiatives 
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pledged more than $200 million to various environmental and sustainable development projects 
in the areas of water and sanitation, energy, health, agriculture, biodiversity protection, and 
ecosystem management. 


B): Write answers in brief. 


1) What is Kyoto Protocol? 


Ans: The Kyoto Protocol is an international treaty which extends the 1992 United Nations 
Framework Convention on Climate Change (UNFCCC) that commits state parties to reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions, based on the scientific consensus that global warming is occurring 
and that human-made CO2 emissions are driving it. The Kyoto Protocol was adopted in Kyoto, 
Japan, on 11 December 1997 and entered into force on 16 February 2005. There are currently 
192 parties to the Protocol. 


The Kyoto Protocol implemented the objective of the UNFCCC to reduce the onset of global 
warming by reducing greenhouse gas concentrations in the atmosphere to "a level that would 
prevent dangerous anthropogenic interference with the climate system". The Kyoto Protocol 
applies to the six greenhouse gases: carbon dioxide (CO2), Methane (CH4), nitrous oxide 
(N20), hydrofluorocarbons (HFCs), perfluorocarbons (PFCs), and sulfur hexafluoride (SF6). 


The Protocol is based on the principle of common but differentiated responsibilities: it 
acknowledges that individual countries have different capabilities in combating climate change, 
owing to economic development, and therefore puts the obligation to reduce current emissions 
on developed countries on the basis that they are historically responsible for the current levels 
of greenhouse gases in the atmosphere. 


The Protocol's first commitment period started in 2008 and ended in 2012. All 36 countries 
that fully participated in the first commitment period complied with the Protocol. However, nine 
countries had to resort to the flexibility mechanisms by funding emission reductions in other 
countries because their national emissions were slightly greater than their targets. The financial 
crisis of 2007—08 helped reduce the emissions. The greatest emission reductions were seen in 
the former Eastern Bloc countries because the dissolution of the Soviet Union reduced their 
emissions in the early 1990s. Even though the 36 developed countries reduced their emissions, 
the global emissions increased by 32% from 1990 to 2010. 


A second commitment period was agreed in 2012, known as the Doha Amendment to the 
Kyoto Protocol, in which 37 countries have binding targets: Australia, the European Union, 
Belarus, Iceland, Kazakhstan, Liechtenstein, Norway, Switzerland, and Ukraine. Belarus, 
Kazakhstan, and Ukraine have stated that they may withdraw from the Kyoto Protocol or not 
put into legal force the amendment with second round targets. Japan, New Zealand, and Russia 
have participated in Kyoto's first-round but have not taken on new targets in the second 
commitment period. Other developed countries without second-round targets are Canada (which 
withdrew from the Kyoto Protocol in 2012) and the United States (which has not ratified). As 
of October 2020, 147 states have accepted the Doha Amendment. It will enter into force as of 
31 December 2020, following its acceptances by 144 states. Of the 37 parties with binding 
commitments, 34 have ratified. 


Negotiations were held in the framework of the yearly UNFCCC Climate Change 
Conferences on measures to be taken after the second commitment period ends in 2020. This 
resulted in the 2015 adoption of the Paris Agreement, which is a separate instrument under the 
UNFCCC rather than an amendment of the Kyoto Protocol. 
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2) Briefly explain the meaning and origins of environmentalism. 


Ans: Environmentalism is a broad political ideology, and social movement regarding concerns 
for environmental protection and improvement of the health of the environment, particularly as 
the measure for this health seeks to incorporate the impact of changes to the environment on 
humans, animals, plants and non-living matter. While environmentalism focuses more on the 
environmental and nature-related aspects of green ideology and politics, ecology combines the 
ideology ofsocial ecology and environmentalism. Environmentalism advocates the 
preservation, restoration and improvement of the natural environment and critical earth 
system elements or processes such as the climate, and may be referred to as a movement to 
control pollution or protect plant and animal diversity. For this reason, concepts such as a land 
ethic, environmental ethics, biodiversity, ecology, and the biophilia hypothesis figure 
predominantly. At its crux, environmentalism is an attempt to balance relations between humans 
and the various natural systems on which they depend in such a way that all the components are 
accorded a proper degree of sustainability. 


Beginning in Europe in the very early 1800s, environmentalism came into existence 
through an another ideology; Romanticism. Romanticism placed a lot of emphasis on nature, 
wanting people to appreciate the woods for their beauty, which challenged the solely scientific 
view many had of nature at the time. Later in the late 1800s, the environmental movement 
grew strongly in Britain as a response to the Industrial Revolution. With no environmental 
regulations to stop them, the factories of the Industrial Revolution polluted air and water and 
expanded out into beautiful farmland. Quickly, there was a backlash to the factories with 
people calling for wild spaces to be protected. Early conservation groups, like ‘the Society for 
the Protection of Birds (1889) and ‘the National Trust for Places of Historic Interest or 
Natural Beauty (1894)’, began spreading up all over England. 


The environmental movement began to take shape in North America when John Muir, 
one of the earliest environmentalists, convinced the U.S. congress to create the Yosemite 
National Park to preserve the beautiful valley. Many other conservation efforts began to take 
place across the continent with people trying to protect the dwindling american bison 
population. And in 1916, American president Woodrow Wilson founded the National Park 
Service, which deeply supported the growing environmental movement. In the early 20th 
century, environmental laws and government agencies began spreading up all over the world 
but especially in Nazi Germany. Several of the high-ranking Nazis were environmentalists and 
wanted to protect the german forests. The environmental movement only continued to grow 
in the 1950s, 60s, and 70s with many influential books being published, such as ‘A Sand 
County Almanac’ (1949) and ‘Silent Spring’ (1962). Silent Spring, written by American 
biologist Rachel Carson, is especially influential as it exposed the harmful and dangerous 
effects of the pesticide DDT. The book was so important for the environmental movement that 
it led to the creation of the Environmental Protection Agency in 1970. The 1970s were greatly 
important for the green movement with many groups, like Greenpeace, forming in the 1970s. 
The first Earth Day and the UN’s first environmental conference also happened in the 70s. In 
1979, James Lovelock, a former NASA scientist, published ‘Gaia: A new look at life on 
Earth’, which put forth the Gaia Hypothesis; it proposes that life on Earth can be understood as 
a single organism. Into the 1980s, a growing awareness on global warming brought the 
environmental movement even more into the mainstream. 


Q.3: Answer the following questions in detail. 


1) Elucidate the characteristics of environmentalism. 


Ans: Environmentalism is a broad philosophy and social movement engendered from 
environmental degradation. The philosophy is focus on improving the environment for its own 
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sake as well as the importance for civilization. The basic characteristics of environmentalism 
are as follows: 


(1) Opposition to industrialism: The origins of the environmental movement lay in the 
response to increasing levels of smoke pollution in the atmosphere during the Industrial 
Revolution. Systematic efforts on behalf of the environment only began in the late 19th century; 
it grew out of the amenity movement in Britain in the 1870s, which was a reaction 
to industrialisation, the growth of cities, and worsening air and water pollution. As a philosophy, 
industrialism is dedicated to materialism, utilitarian values, absolute faith in science and a 
worship of technology. Many environmentalists thus see industrialism as ‘the problem’. 
Industrialization have been made possible by the exploitation of coal, gas and oil reserves, which 
have provided fuel for power stations, factories, motor cars, aeroplanes and so on. These fuels 
are fossil fuels, formed by the decomposition or compaction of organisms that died in prehistoric 
times. They are also non-renewable, once used up they cannot be replaced. 


Environmental concern has become more acute because of the fear that economic growth is 
endangering both the survival of the human race and the very planet it lives upon. Such anxieties 
have been expressed in a growing body of literature. Rachel Carson's The Silent Spring (1962), 
a critique of the damage done to wildlife and the human world by the increased use of pesticides 
and other agricultural chemicals, is often considered to have been the first book to draw attention 
to a developing ecological crisis. Other important early works included Ehrlich and Harriman's 
How to be a Survivor (1971), and Goldsmith et al's Blueprint for Survival (1972), the unofficial 
UN report ‘Only One Earth’ (1972) and the Club of Rome's The Limits to Growth (1972). 


(2) Opposition to capitalism: Environmentalists, particularly, socialist-environmentalists 
argue that the natural world has been despoiled by industrialization, but this is merely a 
consequence of capitalism's search for profit. Capitalism is characterized not only by class 
conflict but also by the destruction of the natural environment, or as Marx put it, “capitalism 
tends to destroy its two sources of wealth: nature and human beings”. Both human labour and 
the natural world are exploited because they are treated simply as economic resources. Any 
attempt to improve the environment must therefore involve a radical process of social change, 
some would say a social revolution and even the overthrow of capitalism and liberal 
individualism, which are taken as the major ideological causes of anthropogenic environmental 
devastation. 


(3) Nature-centric: Environmentalists have criticized the most basic assumption upon 
which conventional political thought is based. Traditional doctrines and ideologies are 
‘anthropocentric’, or human-centred. They commit, environmentalists believe, the sad, even 
comic mistake of believing that human beings are the centrepiece of existence. David Ehrenfeld 
called this the ‘arrogance of humanism’. For example, the categories in which conventional 
thought analyses the world are those of human beings and their groups — for instance, the 
individual, social class, gender, nation and humanity. Moreover, its abiding values are ones 
which reflect human needs and interests, such as liberty, equality, justice and order. 
Environmentalists argue that this exclusive concern with human beings has distorted and 
damaged the relationship between the human species and its natural environment. Instead of 
preserving and respecting the Earth and the diverse species that live upon it, human beings have 
sought to become, in the words of John Locke, ‘the masters and possessors of nature’. Nature, 
in this view, has to be ‘conquered’, ‘battled against’ or ‘risen above’. 


Environmentalism represents a new style of politics. It starts not from a conception of 
‘humanity’ or human needs, but from a vision of nature as a network of precious but fragile 
relationships between living species — including the human species — and the natural 
environment. Humankind no longer occupies centre stage, but is regarded as an inseparable part 
of nature. Human beings are therefore required to practise humility, moderation and gentleness, 
and to abandon the misguided dream that science and technology can solve all their problems. 
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(4) Advocacy of disarmament: Nuclear weapons are still one of the most serious threats 
to mankind with severe environmental impacts. Disarmament and non-proliferation remain 
indispensable tools to help create a secure environment favourable to ensuring human 
development. In the Declaration of the United Nations Conference on the Human Environment, 
principle 26 draws attention to the ban on nuclear weapons. 


Environmentalists are committed to disarmament as it is especially important for 
environmental protection. Global weapons production and military operations contribute at least 
5% of the world’s carbon emissions. Military deployment and armed conflict between nations 
are often related to protecting oil supplies, contributing further to a fossil-fuel based economy 
that is destroying the environment. In addition, the huge budgets, investments and human capital 
dedicated to weapons production and the military, drain resources that are required to address 
climate change and achieve the sustainable development. So, disarmament is needed not only to 
reduce the danger of war but to prevent the waste of human and material resources and to 
strengthen the environment and security. 


(5) Concern about the future of human society and culture: All environmentalists, for 
example, would have some sympathy with the view that human development has become 
dangerously unbalanced: human beings are blessed with massive know-how and material 
wealth, but possess precious little “know-why’. Humankind has acquired the ability to fulfil its 
material ambitions but not the wisdom to question whether these ambitions are sensible, or even 
sane. 


At the most fundamental level, human societies are built on the environment. Clean water, 
breathable air, a stable climate, abundant resources, places free from toxins: these are all 
requirements for a healthy society. A world where water and air are polluted, or where storms, 
fires, and heat waves are frequent, or where basic natural resources — water, food, fibre, and 
fuel — are running out, is a world headed to economic and cultural ruin. Thus, improving the 
environment is crucial not only to the well-being of the planet but to the health of the billions of 
people who inhabit it. 


(6) Feminist perspective on environmentalism: Many environmentalists believe that 
environmental destruction has its origins in patriarchy: nature is under threat not from 
humankind but from men and the institutions of male power. Feminists who adopt an 
androgynous or sexless view of human nature argue that patriarchy has distorted the instincts 
and sensibilities of men by divorcing them from the ‘private’ world of nurturing, home making 
and personal relationships. The sexual division of labour thus inclines men to subordinate both 
women and nature, seeing themselves as ‘masters’. 


Feminist philosopher and environmentalist writer Mary Daly in Gyn/Ecology (1979) argued 
that women would liberate themselves from patriarchal culture if they aligned themselves with 
‘female nature’. The notion of an intrinsic link between women and nature is not a new one. 
Various religions and primitive cultures often portrayed the Earth or natural forces as a Goddess, 
an idea resurrected in some respects in the Gaia hypothesis. Modern ecofeminists highlight the 
biological basis for women's closeness to nature, in particular the fact that they bear children 
and suckle babies. The fact that women cannot live separate from natural rhythms and processes 
in turn structures their politico-cultural orientation. The idea that nature is a resource to be 
exploited or a force to be subdued is more abhorrent to women than men, because they recognize 
that nature operates in and through them and intuitively sense that personal fulfilment stems 
from acting with nature rather than against it. The overthrow of patriarchy therefore promises to 
bring with it an entirely new relationship between human society and the natural world. 


If there is an essential or ‘natural’ bond between women and nature, the relationship between 
men and nature is quite different. While women are creatures of nature, men are creatures of 
culture: their world is synthetic or man-made, a product of human ingenuity rather than natural 
creativity. In the male world, then, intellect is ranked above intuition, materialism is valued over 
spirituality, and mechanical relationships are emphasized over holistic ones. In politico-cultural 
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terms, this is reflected in a belief in self-striving, competition and hierarchy. The implications 
of this for the natural world are clear. Patriarchy, in this view, establishes the supremacy of 
culture over nature, the latter being nothing more than a force to be subdued, exploited or risen 
above. Environmental destruction and gender inequality are therefore part of the same process 
in which ‘cultured’ men rule over ‘natural’ women. 


(7) Reformist approach: Generally, environmentalists seek to tame the excesses of urban- 
industrial societies without radical changes in the principles of dominant social paradigm. For 
the most part, it advocates the measures within the given terms of capitalist industrial society 
such as sustainable development, carbon offset schemes, conservation charities, etc. 
Environmentalists have often worked with business and government to soften the impact of 
pollution and resource depletion especially on fragile ecosystems or endangered species. 
However, radical environmentalists see this approach as a futile—not enough change is produced 
if the environmentalism is enacted through, and in service of, existing standards of 
consumerism. 


Underlying values of the reformist approach are cost-efficiency (how to achieve the largest 
environmental gains for the least amount of money) and a belief in progress through technology 
and markets, representing values of modernity and enlightenment. The focus is mainly on the 
environmental component of sustainable development e.g. climate change, pollutants, waste. 


(8) Anti-materialism: Environmentalists believe that modern economic system has created 
vast material wealth, but has done little to increase the sum of human happiness over the last 
few decades. Material comfort in itself cannot significantly improve the quality of life once most 
basic material needs have been met. Environmentalism, along with justice and equality, is an 
issue that becomes more important in what many environmentalists call ‘post-materialist 
societies’ where quality of life rather than the quantity of material goods becomes increasingly 
meaningful. 


The problem is that most people on earth are poor. They struggle to get the basics of life, 
let alone comfort. Economic development has progressively dislocated their contact with the 
natural world but has not established new foundations of social harmony. Environmentalists 
believe these problems can be solved by the better distribution of existing wealth rather than by 
greater production. 


There are growing numbers of environmentalists who realise that there must be close links 
between environmental programmes and developmental programmes if humans and nature are 
to have the natural ecological balance restored. 


(9) Support for animal rights: The emphasis on intrinsic value and the interconnectedness 
of nature was fundamental to the development of the animal-rights movement, whose activism 
was influenced by works of environmental philosophers such as Animal Liberation (1975), by 
the Peter Singer, and The Case for Animal Rights (1983), by Tom Regan. Animal rights 
approaches go beyond a concern with ill-treatment and cruelty to animals, demanding an end to 
all forms of animal exploitation, including the use of animals in scientific and medical 
experiments and as sources of entertainment (e.g., in circuses, rodeos, and races) and food. 


An approach to environmental ethics involves applying moral standards and values 
developed in relation to human beings to other species and organisms. The most familiar attempt 
to do this is in the form of ‘animal rights’. Peter Singer's case for animal welfare had considerable 
impact of the growing animal liberation movement. Singer argued that an altruistic concern for 
the well-being of other species derives from the fact that as sentient beings they are capable of 
suffering. As a utilitarian, he pointed out that animals, like humans, have an interest in avoiding 
physical pain, and he therefore condemned any attempt to place the interests of humans above 
those of animals as “speciesism”, an arbitrary and irrational prejudice not unlike sexism or 
racism. 
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2) Discuss the international efforts for protection and improvement of environment. 


Ans: There are many international treaties and conventions for the protection and improvement 
of the environment. International treaties are defined under the Vienna Convention on the Law 
of Treaties, 1969 as an ‘international agreement concluded between states in written form and 
governed by international law, whether embodied in a single instrument or in two or more related 
instruments and whatever its particular designation’. A convention or a treaty thus is an 
instrument that creates legal rights and obligations between those signatory to the treaty. 


(1) Montreal Protocol: It was finalized in the year 1987 and adopted on 15 September 
1987. It is a multilateral environmental agreement and this protocol is the only UN treaty ever 
up to date which was initially approved by only 46 countries but now it is ratified by all 197 UN 
member countries/states. This protocol regulates the production and consumption of man-made 
chemicals which can deplete the ozone layer. 


This treaty was made for the reason that certain substances or chemicals when released in 
the atmosphere that damages the stratospheric ozone layer which is earth’s protective shield that 
protects humans and as well as the environment from the harmful levels of ultraviolet radiations 
of the sun. The stratospheric layer in fact filters out the harmful radiation. If it doesn’t get filtered 
then there are increasing chances of having skin cancer and cataracts, and also reduces the 
agricultural productivity and damages the marine ecosystems. 


Under this treaty, the developed and developing countries have equal but differentiated 
responsibilities towards the ozone-depleting substances (ODS) but both groups countries have 
binding, time-targeted and measurable commitments. All countries have been given specific 
responsibilities relating to the curtailment of the ozone-depleting substances. India became the 
signatory member of this treaty on 19th June 1992. 


(2) Kyoto Protocol: The Kyoto Protocol is an international agreement within the United 
Nations Framework Convention on Climate Change (UNFCCC), which commits its Annex B- 
Parties (the countries which have adopted the targets to reduce the greenhouse emissions) with 
legally binding emission reduction commitments. Whereas, in Annex A- six greenhouse gases 
are there where the Kyoto Protocol is applied. The six greenhouse gases are:- Carbon dioxide 
(CO2), Methane (CH4), Nitrous oxide (N20), Hydrofluorocarbons (HFCs), Perfluorocarbons 
(PFCs), and Sulphur hexafluoride (SF6). 


(3) Paris Agreement: It is an agreement within the United Nations Framework Convention 
on Climate Change (UNFCCC) which focuses on reducing the greenhouse gas emissions. It is 
replaced by its predecessor, the Kyoto protocol which is also the international treaty for similar 
purposes and its second commitment expired in 2020. The Paris Agreement came into force on 
4th November 2016 and has been signed by 197 countries and as of November 2019- 187 
countries have confirmed. India has also given its consent to this agreement. In the whole world, 
India stands at third after China and the US when it comes to the emission of the greenhouse 
effect according to May 2019. 


The primary motive of this agreement is to fight back against climate change. This 
agreement also aims to curb the emission of the greenhouse to a certain level. 


(4) Convention on Biological Diversity, 1992 (CBD): This convention provides a legally 
binding framework which came into force in 1993 with a purpose to conserve the biodiversity 
and use biodiversity feasibly. The main objective of this convention is to encourage those actions 
which will lead to a sustainable or viable future. The governing body of this convention is the 
Conference of the Parties (COP). 


India giving effect to the provision of this convention enacted the Biological Diversity Act 
in 2002 which also provides a framework in order to tackle the issues related to biodiversity. 
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Following this convention, India has taken part in many conventions which are related to 
conserving biodiversity. 


(5) Ramsar Convention on wetlands: This convention is an intergovernmental treaty 
adopted on 2nd February 1971 and it entered into force on 21 December 1975. It provides a 
framework for international and national cooperation so that they can achieve sustainable 
development throughout the world by taking efforts towards the conservation and judicious use 
of the wetlands. As of January 2016, 170 nations have joined the convention as contracting 
parties. 


By degrading the wetlands, the certainty to avail the access to safe water, human health, 
food production, economic development and geopolitical stability becomes difficult and also the 
degradation of wetlands has rapidly widened the gap between water demand and supply. The 
Ramsar convention under its fourth strategic plan set off a period from 2016-2024 with almost 
the same objectives mentioned earlier. 


(6) United Nations Framework Convention on Climate Change (UNFCCC): It is an 
international environmental treaty which was adopted on 9th May 1992, and it was opened for 
signature at the United Nations Conference on Environment and Development. It is also known 
as Rio de Janeiro Earth Summit or Rio summit. It came into force on 21st March 1994. Almost 
every country on earth has ratified this convention. 


It is an agreement made on climate change and mainly focuses on the prevention of 
dangerous actions or interference by humans on climate change or on the environment. The 
parties also agreed towards the stabilization of the greenhouse gas emissions. Every 
party/country by signing to this convention have dedicated themselves to do the regular reporting 
regarding the level of greenhouse emissions and also their initiation to reduce the interference. 


(7) Earth System Governance Project (ESGP): It started in January 2009. This is a 
research project and focuses on global change by human action. The objective of the ESGP is to 
publish research which is concerned with the difficulties of regulating and controlling the global 
environmental change. By this analysis on the research, the researchers to an extent better 
understand the roles and responsibilities of organizations institutions and governments in the 
matter related to the environmental changes. 


(8) World Nature Organization (WNO): The WNO entered into force on May Ist 2014. 
Several countries- mainly emerging and developing countries were in favour of setting up a 
permanent international platform. It committed the protection to the international level and 
mainly focuses on energy efficiency, protection of the climate, sustainable development and a 
sustainable energy supply. 


(9) United Nations Environment Programme (UNEP): The UNEP was founded in June 
1972 and its headquarter is in Nairobi, Kenya. It’s a coordinating body of the United Nations 
environmental activities and played an important role in analysing the identified problems 
related to the environment, took efforts to develop environmental programmes and conventions 
at regional and international level and encourages the environmental science. 


(10) UN Climate Action Summit 2019: The UN climate action summit was organised by 
the UN Secretary-General Antonio Guterres where all leaders were called to New York on 23 
September 2019 with a realistic and detailed plans to strengthen their determined contributions 
by 2020, which was regarding the reduction of the greenhouse gas emissions by 45 per cent over 
the next decade, and to reduce it to zero emissions by 2050. 
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This summit on climate action succeeded as it gathered the attention of the world leaders, 
government, private sector and civil society on the extremity for action to tackle the climate 
disaster. 


3) Write information about major environmental laws in India. 


Ans: Protection and conservation of the environment and sustainable use of natural resources 
and its need is reflected in the constitutional framework of India as well as India’s international 
commitments like its Nationally Determined Contribution targets. Under Part IVA of the 
Constitution (Article 51A- Fundamental Duties), the Constitution casts a duty on every citizen 
to improve and protect the nature and have compassion for all living beings. Furthermore, the 
Constitution under Part IV (Article 48A- Directive Principles of State Policies) stipulates that 
the State shall try to improve and protect the environment and safeguard forests and wildlife of 
the country. 


Ministry of Environment and Forest (MoEF) was established in 1985, which today is the 
apex administrative body in the country for regulating and ensuring environmental protection 
and lays down the legal and regulatory framework for the same. Since the 1970s, a number of 
environment legislations have been put in place. The MoEF and the pollution control boards 1.e., 
Central Pollution Control Board (CPCB) and State Pollution Control Boards (SPCBs) together 
form the regulatory and administrative core of the sector. 


Some of the important legislations for environment protection are as follows: 


(1) National Green Tribunal Act, 2010: The National Green Tribunal Act has been 
enacted with the objectives to provide for establishment of a National Green Tribunal (NGT) for 
the effective and expeditious disposal of cases relating to environment protection and 
conservation of forests and other natural resources including enforcement of any legal right 
relating to environment and giving relief and compensation for damages to persons and property 
and for matters connected therewith or incidental thereto. 


(2) Air (Prevention and Control of Pollution) Act, 1981: This is an act to provide for the 
prevention, control and abatement of air pollution and for the establishment of boards at the 
central and state levels with a view to carrying out the aforesaid purposes. 


(3) The Water (Prevention and Control of Pollution) Act, 1974: The Water Act has been 
enacted to provide for the prevention and control of water pollution and to maintain or restore 
wholesomeness of water in the country. It further provides for the establishment of Boards for 
the prevention and control of water pollution with a view to carrying out the aforesaid purposes. 
The Water Act prohibits the discharge of pollutants into water bodies beyond a given standard 
and lays down penalties for non-compliance. At the centre, it has set up the CPCB which lays 
down standards for the prevention and control of water pollution. At the state level, SPCBs 
function under the direction of the CPCB and the state government. 


(4) The Environment Protection Act, 1986: The Environment Act provides for the 
protection and improvement of the environment. It also establishes the framework for studying, 
planning and implementing long-term requirements of environmental safety and laying down a 
system of speedy and adequate response to situations threatening the environment. It is an 
umbrella legislation designed to provide a framework for the coordination of central and state 
authorities established under the Water Act and the Air Act. The term "environment" in this act 
includes water, air and land as well as the interrelationship which exists between water, air and 
land, and human beings, other living creatures, plants, micro-organisms and property. 


(5) The Hazardous Waste Management Regulations: Government of India defines 
hazardous waste as any waste which due to its physical, chemical or biological composition is 
likely to harm health or environment whether alone or in contact with other wastes or substances. 
MoEF promulgated Hazardous Waste (Management and Handling) Rules, 1989, under the 
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provision of the Environment Protection Act, 1986. In September 2008 the said rules were 
amended and new rules entitled “Hazardous Waste (Management, Handling and Transboundary 
Movement) Rules, 2008” were promulgated. These rules were further amended in the year 2009 
& 2010 for proper management and handling of hazardous waste in the country. India has also 
ratified the Basel convention on transboundary movement of hazardous waste in the year 1992 
and is a signatory to the convention. 


(6) The Wildlife Protection Act, 1972: The Wild Life Act was enacted with the objective 
of effectively protecting the wild life of this country and to control poaching, smuggling and 
illegal trade in wildlife and its derivatives. The act was amended in January 2003 and punishment 
and the penalty for offences under the act have been made more stringent. The ministry has 
proposed further amendments in the law by introducing more rigid measures to strengthen the 
act. The objective is to provide protection to the listed endangered flora and fauna and 
ecologically important protected areas. 


(7) The Forest Conservation Act, 1980: This was enacted to help conserve the country's 
forests. It strictly restricts and regulates the de-reservation of forests or use of forest land for 
non-forest purposes without the prior approval of central government. To this end, the act lays 
down the pre-requisites for the diversion of forest land for non-forest purposes. 


(8) Public Liability Insurance Act, 1991: It was enacted with the objectives to provide for 
damages to victims of an accident which occurs as a result of handling any hazardous substance. 
The act applies to all owners associated with the production or handling of any hazardous 
chemicals. 


(9) Biological Diversity Act, 2002: This act was born out of India's attempt to realise the 
objectives enshrined in the United Nations Convention on Biological Diversity (CBD), 1992 
which recognises the sovereign rights of states to use their own Biological Resources. The Act 
aims at the conservation of biological resources and associated knowledge as well as facilitating 
access to them in a sustainable manner. The National Biodiversity Authority in Chennai has 
been established for the purposes of implementing the objects of the act. 


(10) Coastal Regulation Zone Notification, 2011: The MoEF had issued the Coastal 
Regulation Zone Notification with an objective to ensure livelihood security to the fishing 
communities and other local communities living in the coastal areas, to conserve and protect 
coastal stretches and to promote development in a sustainable manner based on scientific 
principles, taking into account the dangers of natural hazards in the coastal areas and sea level 
rise due to global warming. 
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